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OUR HAPPY NEW YEAR 


ITH the rest of our fellow mortals, 

we of the American Peace Society, 
too, catch the glow of a happy new year. 
Readers of our December number must 
have been impressed by the letters from 
David Jayne Hill, Charles Franklin 
Thwing, Theodore E. Burton, Leo S&S. 
Rowe, David Starr Jordan, William H. P. 
Faunce, Wilbur F. Gordy, James Wil- 
fred Garner, Albert Bushnell Hart, and 
Phillip Marshall Brown. They brought 
a Merry Christmas indeed. Now we have 
other letters. While they do not fail to 
“ring out the old,” they certainly “ring 
in the new.” 

It is not necessary for us to tell our 
readers about James Brown Scott. For 
many years professor and lecturer on 
international law in many of our leading 
institutions of learning, he has served as 
legal adviser to our Department of State, 
as technical adviser in great international 
conferences, and as author of invaluable 
texts relating to international affairs. He 
is Secretary of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. All members of 
the American Peace Society will be deeply 
gratified by the following letter: 

CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL 

PEACE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
2 JACKSON PLACE, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 17, 1926. 

Dr. ArTHUR DEERIN CALL, 

Secretary of the American Peace Society 
and Editor of the “Advocate of Peace,” 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Dr. CALL: On the 8th of May, 1828, 
the American Peace Society was founded in 


New York City by William Ladd, David Low 
Dodge, and other enlightened advocates of 
peace between nations. On the 8th of May, 
1928, the American Peace Society will cele- 
brate a hundred years of useful and, in 
many respects, distinguished achievements. 
To do this adequately, measures should be 
taken well in advance, in order that the Wil- 
liam Ladds, the David Low Dodges, and 
the other advocates of peace between nations 
may be present, rejoicing in the results of a 
hundred years of unwavering devotion and 
confessing anew their faith in the necessity 
and the possibility of peace between nations. 

You will, I hope, allow me to say—for I 
am writing this letter on my own initiative 
—how highly I value the services which the 
American Peace Society is from day to day 
rendering to the cause of peace, and the im- 
mense services which the Society has ren- 
dered throughout the century of its existence 
which is drawing to a close. 

Because during the past twenty years I 
have been intimately associated with the 
American Peace Society, I know much, of my 
own personal knowledge, of its work, and 
I am familiar with its activities during the 
preceding years, from a careful study of 
them, and with the results which, in my 
opinion, seem to have been accomplished 
through the Society’s efforts. 

The story of modern arbitration cannot 
be told without constant reference to the 
American Peace Society. Overy interna- 
tional conference meeting between wars for 
the preservation of peace, which so happily 
exists, such as the First and Second Hague 
Conferences, is a tribute to the foresight 
of William Ladd, who threugh many years, 
in an unbelieving world, specifically advo- 
vated such conferences and supplied them 
in advance with their programs. And the 
existence of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice at The Hague is but the 
realization of William Ladd’s proposal, urged 
from the very founding of the American 
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Peace Society in 1828, and especially in his 
epoch-making Essay. 

There is, so far as I know, no peace so- 
ciety, nor, indeed, any other organization, 
-which has had a more honorable history, and 
none which has had such influence in what 
practical people in this practical world of 
ours consider as practicable proposals for 
lessening the ills of war. 

I cannot refrain from adding that the 
American Peace Society has been as vigor- 
ous, enlightened, and progressive in the last 
twenty years as during any period of its long 
history, and I am deeply impressed by the 
fact that in the last decade, during which I 
have most closely followed the activity of the 
Society, every plan of the Society itself, as 
well as every proposal in the ADVOCATE OF 
Peace, has proved to be in accord with the 
ultimate judgments of the Government of 
the United States. 

In the hope that the friends of peace 
through reason and through workable insti- 
tutions will join with you in making the 
hundredth anniversary of the American 
Peace Society an international event worthy 
of its great and illustrious history, and con- 
fessing anew my faith in the Society and in 
the services which it can render in the cen- 
tury to come, I am, my dear Dr. Call, 

Always sincerely yours, 
JAMES Brown Scort. 


David Davis is an Attorney-at-Law in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Under date of Novem- 
ber 26, Mr. Davis wrote: 


“In the early history of the human race, 
and for thousands of years afterwards, it 
yas thirteen years of war for every one of 
peace. In the past 150 years it has 
changed around. It is now many years of 
peace for one of war; and one great fac- 
tor, among the many factors, that has 
brought about such results is the untiring 
and humanitarian work of the American 
Peace Society, and particularly through 
the instrumentality of its useful and 
forceful publication, the ADvocaTE OF 
Peace, which disseminates and appro- 
priately tells the story to the whole world. 

“Every effort should be made to cele- 
brate 1928, the 100th Anniversary of the 
American Peace Society, in a very ener- 
getic and appropriate manner, so that at 
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an early date all questions of differences 
and war may be settled by wisdom and 
arbitration.” 


Mr. W. O. Hart is an Attorney-at-Law 
in New Orleans, Louisiana. November 9, 
Mr. Hart wrote: 


“In my opinion, the work of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society was never more im- 
portant than it is now. While we are 
practically enjoying universal peace, we 
must ever be on the alert for signs of dis- 
turbance. The work of the Society and 
its publication will tend to bring the peo- 
ple closer together and avoid the horrors 
of war. I hope the Association may long 
continue in its successful work.” 

Philander Priestley Claxton is one of 
America’s best-known educators. At 
present superintendent of schools in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, he has served as professor of 
education in a number of colleges. From 
1911 to 1921 he was United States Com- 
He is the author 
December 1, 


missioner of Education. 
of a number of school texts. 
1926, he wrote: 


“T am glad to know you are making an 
effort to enlist the co-operation of teach- 
ers, lawyers, and other professional men in 
the great work of peace through the 
American Peace Society. 

“For almost a full hundred years the 
American Peace Society has worked per- 
sistently, consistently, and wisely for the 
promotion of international peace based on 
justice and recognition of national rights 
and international duties. As with all 
other agencies of its kind, it is impossible 
to calculate accurately the full results of 
its work, but they have been great and far 
reaching. No other agency has, I believe, 
done so much toward bringing about in 
America and all the world the present 
growing desire and passion for peace on 
such terms as will make possible effective 
co-operation of all peoples of the world 
in the promotion of civilization and of the 
higher interests of the human race. There 
is now in America no other organization 
through which those who are praying for 
the abolition of international war and the 
establishment of international peace may 
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co-operate more effectively. Through no 
other publication can they keep themselves 
so accurately informed and so sanely ad- 
vised in regard to all matters pertaining 
to peace as through the Society’s periodi- 
cal, the ApDvocaTE OF PEACE.” 


HON. THEODORE E. BURTON 


EPRESENTATIVE THEODORE 

E. BURTON, of Ohio, is President 
of the American Peace Society. Monday, 
December 20, 1926, Mr. Burton received 
an ovation in the House of Representa- 
tives. The following from the Congres- 
sional Record of that date not only tells 
the story, but it is an informing picture, 
not only of Mr. Burton, but of the hu- 
manity at the heart of the Congress. The 
Record reads: 


“Mr. Tirson. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
minutes. 

“The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Connecticut asks unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. Is there ob- 
pection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

“Mr. Titson. Mr. Speaker, today is 
an important day in the annals of Con- 
gress, because it marks the three-quarter- 
century birthday of one of our ablest, 
most respected, and most beloved col- 
leagues, the Hon. Theodore E. Burton, of 
Ohio. [Applause.] 

“For more than a third of a century 
he has been a conspicuous figure in the 
life of this Republic. He first served in 
the House of Representatives in the Fifty- 
first Congress, and, with an intermission 
of only four years, continued to serve here 
with notable distinction until the end of 
the Sixtieth Congress. In 1909 he went 
to the United States Senate, where for six 
years he served with equal distinction. 
He then voluntarily retired from the Sen- 
ate and for a number of years was an 
outstanding figure in the business life of 
the great metropolis of this country. 

“When he reached the age at which 
most men who have been pre-eminently 
successful think of retiring from active 
business, Senator Burton retired, but not 


to lapse into ease and idleness. Not Theo- 
dore E. Burton. It was then that he 
reached the decision to come back to the 
House of Representatives, where he had 
previously spent 16 delightful years in 
congenial public service, in order that he 
might devote the ripest and best years of 
his life to the service of his country here, 
in this body. So he sits among us now, 
honored, admired, beloved by us all, a 
veritable tower of strength in our midst. 
[ Applause. | 

“As he today passes the seventy-fifth 
milestone along the high road of a life, 
crowded with notable deeds of usefulness 
and crowned with the friendship and love 
of his fellows, we honor ourselves by paus- 
ing in our work to honor him. [Ap- 
plause. | 

“Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes. 

“The Speaker. The gentleman from 
Tennessee asks unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes. ‘Is there objection? 

“There was no objection. 

“The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Tennessee is recognized. 

“Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I join the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Tilson] in extending to the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. 
Burton] congratulations upon his attain- 
ing his seventy-fifth birthday. For a long 
period of time the gentleman from Ohio 
has been recognized nationally and inter- 
naticnally as one of the eminent, out- 
standing figures of America. His char- 
acter has always been such as to command 
the greatest respect, and his intellectu- 
ality has been of that quality which com- 
manded admiration. It is with pleasure 
that I join in the words of congratula- 
tion extended to him. [ Applause. ] 

“Mr. Burton rose, and was greeted 
with applause. 

“The SPEAKER. 
Ohio is recognized. 

“Mr. Burton. Mr. Speaker and fellow 
members of the House, I do not know 
what I can say to adequately express my 
thanks to Messrs. Tilson and Garrett for 
their kind words, and to you for this 
friendly demonstration. I am sure that I 
shall remember this occasion with the 
deepest gratitude until my latest hour. 


The gentleman from 
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It is the heart and not the head that is 
speaking now. 

“You have surely disproved a prevalent 
impression that in the hurly-burly of pub- 
lic iife appreciation is limited to a poli- 
tician who is dead. I have lived a long 
while, and yet I cannot say that I have 
lived long enough. It is my earnest de- 
sire to tarry yet a while to see what shall 
happen in this wonderful age. The 75 
years which I have witnessed are contem- 
poraneous—we hardly realize it—with the 
political and material developments al- 
most equaling all the years that preceded 
them; and what shall happen in the fu- 
ture? I should give thanks to Heaven 
every day that I have been preserved to 
this year in health and strength. Indeed, 
it seems to me that the qualities which we 
prize in health have been improved with 
the passing years. And I may say, in a 
lighter vein, What shall I be at 80, should 
nature keep me alive, if life is so full and 
joyous at only 75? If defeat or sickness 
or infirmity should detach me from this 
body and the public service, I know not 
where I should go, for my ambition is to 
serve the country which we all love so 
well. 

“Let me express the wish, in closing, 
that irrespective of party affiliations we 
may engage in the work of this House 
now and at the beginning of the new 
year with a comradeship, with a friend- 
ship, with a co-operation which shall be 
worthy of the great task which we have 
to perform. [ Applause. ] 

“Again I thank you. 
members rising. |” 


[ Applause, the 


PEACE REALITIES IN THE 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
OF NATIONS 


a of the ADvocATE OF PEACE 
are quite familiar with its often- 
repeated thesis that amid the efforts of 
the world to promote the cause of inter- 
national peace, our own Union of free, 
sovereign, and independent States is a 
In taking 
this position we have never been oblivious 
to the realities in the British Common- 


worthy and abiding reality. 


January 


wealth, now more than ever a federation 
of free, sovereign, independent States 
also, successfully maintaining peace be- 
tween The importance of 
that Union of States stands forth more 
conspiciously just now because of “The 
Report of the Committee on Inter-lm- 
perial Relations,” 


themselves. 


adopted in London by 
the Imperial Conference, November 19. 
“very person interested to set up substi- 
tutes for the processes of war will wish 
to familiarize himself with this most im- 
portant report. For this reason we print 
elsewhere in these columns the entire doc- 
ument. 

These conferences, held in 1887, 1897, 
and 1902 as “Colonial Conferences,” in 
1907 and 1911 as “Imperial Conferences,” 
in 1917 and 1918 as “Imperial War Con- 
ferences,” in 1921 as a “Premiers’ Con- 
ference,” returned in 1923 to the name 
“Tmperial Conference.” The conference 
in 1926 was thus the tenth of the series. 
The conferences have grown in impor- 
Because of their services in the 
war, Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
New Zealand, and India sat at the table 
of the Peace Conference in Paris as equals 
of Great Britain. Today, with the addi- 
tion of the Irish Free State, the British 
Commonwealth has seven representatives 
in the League of Nations. Thus it is in- 
evitable as it is natural that there should 
be periodic conferences of all these States, 
with the addition of Newfoundland, for 
Among 


tance. 


the promotion of their interests. 
the ministers and members of the Impe- 
rial Conference, beginning October 19 
last, there were the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, the Secretary of State 
for Dominion Affairs, the Prime Minister 
of Canada, the Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia, the Prime Minister of New Zea- 
land, the Prime Minister of the Union 
of South Africa, the Prime Minister of 
Newfoundland, the President of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Irish Free State, 
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and the Secretary of State for India. It 
was these men who agreed upon principles 
to govern the relation of Great Britain 
and the Dominions in strict accord with 
the principles of equality, and who de- 
fined to the mutual satisfaction of all par- 
ties the relations of the British Common- 
wealth with foreign countries. It would 
be difficult to overemphasize the impor- 
tance of this conference. 

The history of the British Empire has 
clearly demonstrated the futility of or- 
ganizing States on a basis of inequality. 
British statesmen, especially since the 
American Revolution, have been quick to 
recognize the justice and inevitability of 
the growth toward equality of the parts 
of the Empire. In all matters affecting 
their own interests, the members of the 
British Commonwealth are now equal not 
only to each other, but to the Government 
in London. Another fact, corollary to 
the principle of equality, every self-gov- 
erning member of the Empire is wholly 
free from any compulsion from the out- 
The British Empire is in no sense 
a league to enforce peace. As a means 
of maintaining peace between the States 
of the Commonwealth, all principles of 
coercion have been definitely thrown into 
the discard. As a result—most interest- 
ing fact—all members of the Common- 
wealth feel that their rights are secure. 
In the language of the report, the confer- 
ence has eliminated all thou-shalt-nots 
and placed its faith wholly upon “positive 
ideals,” such as free institutions and free 
While every Dominion is 


side. 


co-operation. 
now, and must always remain, the sole 
judge of the nature and extent of its 
co-operation, the conference adjourned 
with a unanimous feeling that no cause 
of importance to the Commonwealth ‘was 
thereby in any sense imperiled. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the British 
Foreign Minister, referring to this aspect 
of the report, said: “In emphasizing lib- 
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erty, unity has been assured.” Most of 
the newspapers commenting upon this as- 
pect of the situation call attention to the 
apparently truth that the 
more loosely knit the British Empire is, 
the more securely its parts seem bound to- 
gether. That, as with our own American 
States, seems to be the fact. 

We are inclined to the view that this 
report is a Declaration of Independence 
for the Dominions. True, the expression 
“British Empire” appears frequently in 
the report; but the phrase does not seem 
applicable to autonomous communities 
“equal in status and in no way subordi- 
nate one to the other in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs, though united 
by a common allegiance to the Crown and 
freely associated as members of the Brit- 


paradoxical 


ish Commonwealth of Nations;’ to a 
Union of States where “every  self- 
governing member of the Empire is 


now master of its destiny. In fact, if 
not always in form, it is subject to no 
compulsion whatever.” Furthermore, it 
will be noted that the governor generals 
of the Dominions, under the terms of this 
report, will no longer represent the Brit- 
ish Government, but the Crown only. 
This distinction connection 
with the English King on the one hand 
and the authority of England’s Parlia- 
ment on the other harks back to a very 
early agitation in Ireland, and continued 


between 


through the American constitutional 
struggle. During that period both Ire- 


land and America recognized their alle- 
giance to the King of England; but both 
strenuously refused to recognize the right 
of the English Parliament to control them 
in any way. While the struggle in Ire- 
land antedated that in America by nearly 
a century, the constitutional issue was the 


same in both instances. The issue was 


settled by revolution in America and by 
a long series of revolutions in Ireland. 
But, without revolution, Great Britain 
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and her Dominions have reached the goal 
contended for by Ireland as early as 1641 
and by the American colonies through the 
middle years of the eighteenth century. 

There can be no longer any doubt of 
the freedom, sovereignty, and independ- 
ence of the British Dominions. Every 
treaty affecting in any way a Dominion 
will hereafter be signed not in London 
but by the Dominion itself. The condi- 
tions set forth in the report mark an 
epoch not only in the evolution of the 
British Empire, but a most important de- 
velopment in the law and relations of 
nations. We are not surprised that a 
document of these proportions should be 
called a new “Magna Carta,” establishing 
the rights of the Dominions quite as the 
covenant of Runnymede guaranteed the 
rights of men. 

If the recommendations of the report 
are ratified by the parliaments, it will not, 
of course, solve all of Britain’s imperial 
problems. India will still long for the 
Dominion status enjoyed by Canada, 
Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and the Irish Free State. 
Ulster will be nettled by the autonomy of 
the Irish Free State. Domination re- 
mains the policy in Malaya, Nigeria, 
Kenya, the Sudan, not to mention other 
colonies, protectorates, and dependencies 
in various parts of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and Oceania. 

Furthermore, no one can foretell how 
the Dominions are to make use of their 
new status. It is probable that they will 
send ministers to Washington, as, indeed, 
Ireland and Canada have already done, 
and that Washington in turn will send 
ministers to the Dominions. It is reason- 
able to expect, with the development of 
commerce and population, that the spirit 
of independence within the various Do- 
minions will increase rather than dimin- 
ish. 

The lesson of the Imperial Conference, 
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however, is clearly that the British Com- 
monwealth is a society of free, sovereign, 
and independent nations. Furthermore, 
it is clear that these nations feel they have 
promoted not only their solidarity, but 
their security, not by threats of force, but 
by eliminating as between themselves 
every threat of compulsion by might of 
arms. 


SABOTAGING THE HOPE IN 
GERMANY 


HE impeccable diplomacy of Ger- 

many has been an outstanding inter- 
national fact for some two years. The 
Republican forces of that country bent 
upon a new order, have not only dissi- 
pated the forces of monarchy which would 
return to the old order, they have won 
increasingly the confidence and respect of 
neighboring peoples. Disarmed by the 
Treaty of Versailles, Germany, for that 
reason, has not been unduly embarrassed 
by the erstwhile fears that have long 
influenced the policies of other nations. 
Unhampered by the 
hatreds inevitable against a heavily armed 


suspicions and 
State, her diplomats have found it possi- 
ble to devote their time to bringing her 
back into the friendly society of nations. 
Their only handicap has been the sus- 
picion that armaments were being manu- 
factured and stored secretly, if not in Ger- 
many, in neighboring countries for Ger- 
man use. 

Men in position to know, men not 
blinded by their optimism—some in 
France, some in England, a few in Italy— 
have from time to time warned their 
governments of this secret business. In- 
deed, some four years ago Dr. Ludwig 
Quidde, one-time professor in the Univer- 
sity of Munich and member of the Reich- 
stag, was put in jail for accusing the 
government with just this kind of under- 
handedness. 
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December 16, Philipp Scheidemann, 
head of the Social Democrats, openly 
attacked Defense Minister Gessler in the 
Reichstag, charging that a secret fund 
existed in the budget for the manufacture 
and hoarding of airplanes and arms in 
Russia ; that the militaristic conditions in 
Germany “are rotten,” and adding, “We 
might as well correct these conditions our- 
selves, as have the Allies act for us.” At 
this point, according to Associated Press 
dispatches, the Nationalists shouted, 
“Traitor! Blackguard ! . Why re- 
veal these things to our enemies?” The 
next day Chancellor Marx and his bour- 
geois coalition cabinet resigned, following 
the passage of a motion of nonconfidence 
by the Reichstag. The vote was 249-171. 
The motion was introduced by Mr. 
Scheidemann. 

Two things seem to be true: First, that 
there have been underhanded efforts by 
German militarists ; second, that the over- 
throw of the Marx Cabinet is more politi- 
cal than important. 

Before resigning, the Chancellor stated 
that the charges regarding the holding of 
arms and the illegal militaristic organiza- 
tions referred to conditions which no 
longer exist. Whether or not this state- 
ment be true, we do not know. We do 
know that German traffic in arms inter- 
fered with the efforts to end the inter- 
allied military control of the Reich, and 
that the members of the Allied Council of 
Ambassadors were not satisfied with the 
assurances given by Germany in the prem- 
ises. And yet, in our opinion, there is 
much less illegal manufacture of war 
material by German interests today than 
three, or even two, years ago. This state- 


ment seems to be substantiated by the fact 
that the foreign ministers of the leading 
powers have agreed that interallied con- 
trol of armaments should cease in Ger- 
many on the 31st of this month, and that 
the whole matter be turned over to the 
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League of Nations for the investigation of 
German armaments whenever that should 
be considered necessary. 

In all matters of international faith 
Germany is probably not entitled to a 
clean bill of health. It seems to be gen- 
erally recognized, however, that for two 
years her representatives have made aston- 
ishingly few false steps. Hers has been 
a record of tact and sincerity, marked by 
faithful payments under the Dawes Plan; 
by high behavior at Locarno, and at 
Geneva last March under most difficult 
circumstances. The same was true at 
Geneva in September. The reaction by 
German opinion to Mr. Stressemann’s 
conversations with Mr. Briand at Thoiry 
made in the main a happy impression 
throughout the world. German states- 
men have been trying their hand at a 
kind of open diplomacy openly arrived at. 
They have profited by their recent policy 
of soft-pedaling their hymns of hate and 
by trying the ways of friendship and co- 
operation. Disinterested observers  re- 
cently back from Germany tell us of the 
lessening of the revenge spirit—first to- 
ward Russia, then toward the United 
States, then England, and now, in a con- 
siderable degree, toward France. There 
remain strong antipathies toward Italy 
and Poland ; but in the main Germany has 
returned to the sisterhood of nations be- 
cause of a spreading faith, even among 
her former enemies, in the sincerity and 
friendliness of German policy, freed, as it 
seems, of all taint of military ambitions. 
This is and has been Germany’s greatest 
hope. 

Since this is Germany’s greatest hope, 
it is easy to locate Germany’s greatest 
enemy. That enemy, if such there be, is 
within her own gates. It is the group 
hanging on to the traditions of the old 
régime, who seem to believe that they 
serve Germany’s interest by recreating, 
with stealth and secrecy, a fighting, 
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threatening, hate-breeding war machine. 
We believe there is such a group, and that 
it, rather than any force or agency from 
the outside, is sabotaging the great hope 
that has recently developed in the German 
Republic. 


SENATOR WILLIAM B. 
McKINLEY 


egg WILLIAM B. McKIN- 
LEY, of Illinois, member of the 
Board of Directors and member of the 
{xecutive Committee of the American 
Peace Society, President of the American 
iroup of the Interparliamentary Union, 
died at Homelawn Sanitarium, Martins- 
ville, Indiana, December 7, 1926. Death 
followed an illness of some six months of 
great suffering. 

William Brown McKinley was born in 
Petersburg, Illinois, September 5, 1856, 
son of Rev. George and Hannah Finley 
McKinley. He married Kate Frisbee, of 
Chicago, Feburary, 1881. Beginning in 
1877, he was for the rest of his life a 
partner in the banking and mortgage loan 
business of J. B. & W. B. McKinley. Be- 
ginning in 1885, he played a conspicuous 


réle in building and operating public 
utilities. He was a member of the 59th 


to the 62nd Congresses, 1905-1913, and of 
the 64th to 66th Congress, 1915 to 1921, 
when he was elected United States Sena- 
tor. He was a Republican. 

Possessor of many millions and sup- 
porter of many charities, Mr. McKinley 
was known and will be remembered for 
his countless friends, whom he won and 
retained by a remarkably unostentatious 
kindliness. Someone has referred to his 
nature as “an inferiority complex.” It 
He knew his 
strength and He 
usually obtained what he wanted; but his 
wants never contemplated the injury of 
another. His was a beautiful soul. 


yas nothing of the sort. 


used it fearlessly. 
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The day following his death, the officers 
and Executive Committee of the American 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union 
met in the office of Representative Martin 
Madden, of Illinois, and drafted a letter 
to Miss Julia Mattis, of Champaign, 
Illinois, niece of the Senator. The letter, 
signed by Representative Theodore E. 
Burton of Ohio, Representative Andrew J. 
Montague of Virginia, Senator Charles 
Curtis of Kansas, Representative Wm. A. 
Oldfield of Arkansas, and Senator Joseph 
T. Robinson of Arkansas, read as follows: 


“Senator William B. McKinley served 
our American Group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union for nearly eight years as 
its President. During this time he spent 
his strength unstintedly in the interest of 
a better understanding between lawmaking 
groups of the world. His unfailing gen- 
erosity, untiring zeal, rare sagacity, un- 
selfish devotion, and gentle charm won 
and retained the admiration and affection 
of parliamentarians everywhere. Legis- 
lative bodies around the world, our own 
included, are better because of the active 
life and effective labors of William B. 
McKinley. 

“His death leaves with us all a deep and 
abiding sorrow. We extend to you and to 
the other members of his family our con- 
dolence and sympathy.” 

We who knew and loved this man, who 
traveled with him extensively in this coun- 
try and abroad, who have been with him 
often in his home, would adopt as our 
tribute the words of this letter in all their 
fullness and simplicity. 


EDWARD CUMMINGS 


HE death of Edward Cummings, 

tragic in its suddenness, shocked all 
who knew him and his services in behalf 
of a better world. In reply to our request, 
Dr. Dennis P. Myers, Corresponding Sec- 
retary and Librarian of the World Peace 
Foundation, has written to us the follow- 


ing: 
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“Edward Cummings, General Secretary 
of World Peace Foundation, was instantly 
killed in an automobile accident at the 
grade crossing of Lakewood station, Os- 
sipee, New Hampshire, on November 2. 
Mr. Cummings was one of the best-known 
and devoted peace workers in the United 
States. Chosen as one of the original 
trustees of World Peace Foundation at 
the time of its incorporation, in 1910, he 
soon became one of the most influential 
members of the board as chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 

“In the midst of the World War, in 
June, 1916, when the policy of a peace 
organization was a peculiarly delicate 
matter to direct, his fellow members of 
the board of trustees requested him to 
take active executive charge of the Foun- 
dation. For the ten years he held that 
position the Foundation steadily widened 
and increased its influence. 

“Mr. Cummings had the peace cause 
very deeply at heart. Starting his active 
career as the first teacher of sociology in 
the United States, he resigned from the 
faculty of Harvard University, after some 
ten years of service, to engage in practical 
sociological work as the assistant minister 
of Edward Everett Hale of the South 
Congregational (Unitarian) Society. As 
he used to say, the congregation expected 
weekly exercises on Sundays on how to 
live better lives, and the rest of the time 
expected its ministers to contribute toward 
establishing the kingdom of heaven on 
earth. For Mr. Cummings it was an ideal 
situation, and for 25 years he ministered 
to the spiritual requirements of his church 
members on the Sabbath and to the hu- 
man needs of the community on week 
days. He approached the latter problem 
from its practical side and it was largely 
due to his sagacity that the charitable 
activities of Boston have for many years 
been among the best organized and most 
efficient of any metropolitan district. 

“He early came to share Dr. Hale’s 
passion for progress toward peace. He 
often said that he regarded his opportu- 
nity to serve that cause as the most pre- 
cious of his life. With the passion to aid 
human improvement running like a 
golden thread through his life, few men 
have been so fortunate as to realize their 
ambition on progressively widening scales. 
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His first service to humanity was in the 
bounds of the newly created Toynbee Hall 
in London. Later his field of service was 
Boston, and the final decade of his life 
was devoted to a program which touches 
the whole world. 

“A man of commanding presence and 
with a keen recognition of essential facts, 
the influence of Mr. Cummings was 
always thrown on the side of the progress 
that was certain rather than that which 
was only attractive and adventurous. It 
was that characteristic which made him 
effective in the peace movement. A quiet 
worker, not seeking publicity, only those 
who were privileged to be associated with 
him as a colleague can fully appreciate 
the loss which his untimely death has been 
to the cause to which he gave so large a 
part of his life.” 


HE promoter of peace is no longer 

confined to idealists removed from 
the practical affairs of life. The Paris 
Herald, known from one end of Europe 
to the other, recently ran an editorial 
which we are glad to reprint in its en- 
tirety. It reads as follows: 


“In many, ways war is proved to be the 
negation of reason; but there can scarcely 
be a more gripping proof of its fell folly 
than the vast number of people—particu- 
larly the fighting participants—whom it 
deprives of the clear use of their mental 
faculties. It is trite to assert that the riot 
of crime from which the world has been 
suffering for the last seven years is largely 
an effect of the horrible struggle of 1914- 
1918. War brings into activity the ex- 
treme evil propensities in human nature 
which the amenities of civilization had 
rendered in some degree and in most per- 
sons dormant. It hardens the heart to the 
shedding of blood; it begets a morbid in- 
terest, if not a delight, in cruelty; it dulls 
the sentiment of respect for proprietary 
and other individual rights; it coarsens 
and bestializes human nature. It trans- 


forms some very decent men into brutes. 
It changes others into lunatics. The record 
of the increase of insanity among Ameri- 
can veterans of the World War is appall- 


ing. 


No wonder that veterans of other 
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armies, which were much longer under 
fire, in the hell of the trenches or the open 
shell-plowed field, have also exhibited a 
great moral and mental decadence. This 
aftermath of war—crime and brain ill- 
ness—should furnish peace advocates with 
their most persuasive appeal to the in- 
stinct of self-preservation to the common 
sense and the humane sentiment of the 
nations.” 


HE Christian Church recognizes, we 

hope, that it has occupied a rather 
equivocal position during and since the 
war. Whatever one’s philosophical back- 
ground may be, the plain teachings of 
Christianity are not consonant with the 
practices of war. In no sense can they be 
made such. One trouble with the church- 
men, as we see it, is their readiness to be 
satisfied with phrases disassociated from 
definite action. We are not sure whether 
or not religion should be concerned with 
every possible concrete situation. Ma- 
chines, railroads, building construction, 
the manufacture of cheese or whatnot, 
have to be carried on by men who know 
how. The same thing is true with the 
operation of international machinery. Re- 
ligion is a very important factor in the 
aspiration and in the conduct of human 
beings; but, somewhere, in the conduct 
of practical affairs there comes a time 
when religion is one thing and the per- 
formance of the given task another. If 
teachers of religion wish to be of service 
in the international field, they should first 
inform themselves with some care, for our 
international affairs are conducted by men 
chosen for the purpose, men responsible 
often in highly complicated situations in 
which no uninformed person can intelli- 
gently take part. It is a deplorable fact 
that ministers actively interested in set- 
ting up a program for world justice, se- 
curity in peace through a national policy 
of good will, arbitration and disarma- 
ment, and the abolition of aggressive war, 
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seem not yet to have heard of the efforts 
in our United States Congress, strictly in 
accord with American principles, to pro- 
mote the cause of international justice by 
the further extension of international law. 


OMPULSORY international acqui- 
C escence is as wild a dream as ever 
conceived by the mind of man, especially 
as a means of promoting peace between 
nations. If there is to be any international- 
ism worthy of the name, it must be volun- 
tary rather than compulsory. We are glad 
to note that Mr. Sidney Webb has re- 
cently come to the defense of this view in 
an address before the Fabian Society in 
London. Mr. Webb went on to say: “We 
must get rid of the habit of thinking that 
what we have to do is to extend the League 
of Nations until we make it a real gov- 
ernment, extending over all the earth, and 
that then we shall have done the trick. 
That is not the way it is going to happen 
at all. We shall get rid of war, not by 
directly providing against it, though that 
may be a little useful, but by substituting 
another set of ideas for the set of ideas of 
the people who go to war.” The League 
of Nations may go on thinking up volun- 
tary international organizations concerned 
with commerce, the sciences, the arts, re- 
ligion, the universities ; but we agree with 
Mr. Webb that the world can only be 
unified on the basis of voluntary agree- 
ment. We are also inclined to agree with 
Mr. Webb when he went on to say: 


“T notice that a great many people 
speak as if ‘the Parliament of Man, the 
Federation of the World, means the 
smoothing out of all the differences be- 
tween nations, so that there will be iden- 
tity or some approach to it. Some even 
suggest an identical language. I hope we 
shall have many identical languages, but 
not the obliteration of all the charming 
varieties of speech, which add a great deal 
to the interest of life. 
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“The basis of the future organization 
of the world will be, not governmental or 
industrial, but the best form of equality ; 
that is, the admission that each nation in 
something is superior to the rest, and the 
recognition by the whole that it is superior 
in that particular.” 


HE Council of the League of Nations 
has called an Economic Conference 
to meet May 4, 1927, at Geneva. 
not members of the League will be in- 


Nations 


vited. It now appears that the Disarma- 
ment Conference will not meet before 
1928. An international conference on 


the private manufacture of arms is con- 
templated. Steps are being taken to build 
a giant wireless station at Geneva. The 
Council has authorized an international 
loan to the Free City of Dantzig. The 
main matter coming before the recent 
session of the Council, however, was the 
transferring of the control of German 
disarmament from the Interallied Mili- 
tary Commission to the League of Na- 
The Foreign Policy Association of 
New York is our authority for the state- 
ment that the Council of Ambassadors 
has reported to Geneva that Germany is 
not completely disarmed. At the meeting 
of the Council of Ambassadors it was 
pointed out that the Kénigsberg fortifi- 
cations and the export of half-finished po- 
tential war materials from Germany to 
Sweden, Russia, and China were some of 
the stumblingblocks. On December 12 
the following agreement was reached: 


tions. 


1. Diplomatic negotiations will be con- 
tinued before the Ambassadors’ Confer- 
ence on the questions of fortifications and 
war materials. 

2. Pending a settlement, all work on 
the fortifications in question will cease. 

3. The Interallied Commission of Con- 
trol will withdraw from Germany on Jan- 
uary 31, 1927, and as from that date 
Article 213 of the Treaty of Peace will 
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be applied in accordance with the condi- 
tions laid down by the Council of the 
League of Nations. 

4. If on that date and contrary to ex- 
pectations an amicable arrangement is not 
reached in regard to these questions, they 
will be brought before the League Coun- 
cil. 

5. Each of the governments repre- 
sented in the Ambassadors’ Conference 
may attach to its embassy at Berlin a 
technical expert authorized to reach an 
agreement with competent German au- 
thorities in regard to all questions of exe- 
cution respecting the settlements reached 
or to be reached. 


J. RES. 221 is the House Joint 

¢ Resolution to request the Presi- 
dent of the United States to propose the 
calling of a Third Hague Conference for 
the codification of international law, a 
resolution already referred to more than 
once in the ApvocaTE oF Peace. What- 
ever the situation abroad, this resolution 
should pass both the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate without opposition. 
It has been favorably reported upon by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. It is 
known to have generous support among 
the members of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations in the Senate. It is the 
one thing that our United States can do 
strictly in accord with our established 
practice in all matters relating to the 
future of international peace. It 
no violence to our opposition to any per- 
manent foreign alliance. It is the natural 
next step toward that day when interna- 
tional controversies shall be settled ac- 
Per- 


does 


cording to the principles of justice. 
sons wishing to be informed of the case 
in support of this resolution need only to 
send a post-card request to the American 
Peace Society, 613 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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BRITISH IMPERIAL CON- 
FERENCE 


HE British Imperial Conference con- 

cluded its labors on November 23, 
after five strenuous weeks. The confer- 
ence discussed a large number of subjects, 
and upon most points of the discussion 
agreement was reached by the statesmen 
representing the various component parts 
of the British Commonwealth. 


ADDRESS TO THE KING 


At the conclusion of its final meeting 
the conference agreed upon the following 
address to the King: 

To His Majesty the King, Emperor of India: 

We, the prime ministers and representa- 
tives of the governments of the British Em- 
pire, who have taken counsel together during 
the last few weeks, desire before we separate 
to express once again our fidelity and devo- 
tion to Your Majesty and Her Majesty the 
Queen. 

We have found in all our deliberations a 
spirit of mutual good will and an earnest de- 
sire for co-operation in promoting the pros- 
perity of the several parts of the Empire. 
The foundation of our work has been the sure 
knowledge that to each of us, as to all Your 
Majesty’s subjects, the Crown is the abiding 
symbol and emblem of the unity of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

We pray that, under Divine Providence, 
Your Majesty may long be spared, with Her 
Majesty the Queen, to watch over the des- 
tinies of all the nations and peoples of your 
Empire. 


SUBJECTS DISCUSSED 


The following is a summary of the 
main points in the various reports of the 
subcommittees which have been adopted 
and issued by the main conference: 


Interimperial Relations 


The conference adopted on November 
19 the report of the interimperial rela- 
tions committee. The committee defined 
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the relationship of Great Britain and the 
Dominions in these words: “They are au- 
tonomous communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way sub- 
ordinate one to another in any respect of 
their domestic or external affairs, though 
united by a common aliegiance to the 
Crown and freely associated as members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 
The equality of status was declared to be 
the root principle governing interimperial 
relations, but with the proviso that 
equality: of status does not necessarily 
mean equality of function. The com- 
mittee recommended a number of changes, 
mostly slight, designed to bring the ex- 
isting practices into line with accepted 
theory. In the King’s title “United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland” 
becomes “Great Britain, Ireland.” Gov- 
ernors general are definitely declared to 
hold the same position in regard to public 
affairs in the Dominions that the King 
holds in Great Britain. Accordingly, the 
practice whereby the governor general is 
the formal official channel of communica- 
tion between the Government of Great 
Britain and a Dominion is to cease. Di- 
rect communication between governments 
becomes the recognized rule. 


Dominion Legislation 


The conference recommends the British 
Government to set up an expert committee 
to examine the existing restrictions, 
formal or material, on Dominion legisla- 
tion, and the best way of carrying out in 
practice the principle that each Dominion 
should be able to legislate extraterritori- 
ally in support of order and good govern- 
ment inside the Dominion. At the same 
time a subconference is to be set up to 
examine the merchant shipping acts in 
the light of the changes in the constitu- 
tional status of the Dominions since those 
laws were enacted and in the interests of 
uniformity of practice. 
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Privy Council Appeals 


No change has been recommended in 
the question of Privy Council appeals, but 
the committee recorded that it was the 
view of the British Government that ques- 
tions of judicial appeals should be settled 
in accordance with the wishes of the part 
of the Empire primarily affected. Since 
all parts of the Empire are concerned, 
changes will only be made after general 
consultation and discussion. 


Foreign Relations 


The resolutions of the 1923 Conference 
governing the negotiation of treaties and 
prescribing consultation of other parts of 
the Empire concerned by any government 
contemplating a treaty were supple- 
mented. It was laid down that it rests 
with the government that is notified to 
put forward its criticisms; otherwise the 
contracting government may proceed with 
its treaty and assume the consent of the 
other parts of the Empire; but no im- 
perial government can commit another 
government to active obligations. 

All treaties with foreign powers are to 
be made in the name of the King, as the 
symbol of Empire unity, and signed by 
the plenipotentiaries for each part of the 
Empire that is binding itself to the treaty. 

On the general conduct of foreign 
policy, the conference declared that 
neither Great Britain nor the Dominions 
can be committed to the acceptance of 
obligations except with the definite con- 
sent of their own governments. The con- 
ference welcomed the appointment of 
diplomatic representatives of Ireland and 
Canada to the United States of America. 


Consultation 

The conference, fully recognizing that 
there is no substitute for face-to-face in- 
tercourse, recommended the development, 
both in London and the Dominion capi- 
tals, of a system of personal contact, leav- 
ing for later and local consideration the 
nature of the new arrangements, but add- 
ing the proviso that such new links are to 
be supplementary to the system of direct 
communication between governments. 


Foreign Affairs 


The conference heard and discussed a 
long statement from the Foreign Secre- 
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tary, and special attention was paid to 
the position of Egypt and the future of 
the Suez Canal. The policy of the Lo- 
carno agreements was fully approved and 
its results noted with much satisfaction. 
It was agreed to take no steps at present 
towards accepting the League of Nations’ 
proposals for compulsory arbitration in 
certain classes of dispute by the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. 


Mandates 


A special committee of Great Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa 
discussed proposed changes in the proced- 
ure of the Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations on which the opinions 
of mandatories had been asked. The con- 
mittee disagreed with the proposal that 
petitioners against a mandatory should 
be heard in person at Geneva, and ex- 
pressed the view that the Mandates Com- 
mission should not attempt a detailed and 
inquisitorial control, but should act as 
watchdog in case of grave abuses. 


Defense 


The conference reaffirmed the resolu- 
tions of 1923, laying down the general 
principles of local defense and co-opera- 
tion over communications, equality with 
the naval strength of any other power, 
and the importance of uniform develop- 
ment of air forces on uniform lines in the 
interest of joint operations. The confer- 
ence laid special emphasis upon the neces- 
sity for creating and maintaining an ade- 
quate chain of air bases and refueling sta- 
tions. 

The interchange of officers and of com- 
plete air units was recommended. Special 
attention was drawn to the facilities 
offered by the Imperial Defense College 
in London. 


Imperial Communications 


A special committee, under Mr. Amery, 
recorded its belief that a faster shipping 
service between Great Britain, India, and 
Australia could be brought about and 
recommended further investigation. 

Changes are to be made in the composi- 
tion of the Pacific Cable Board and rules 
are to be laid down for its guidance. 











Air Communications 


The conference, after recording its sat- 
isfaction at the prospective regular service 
between Cairo and Karachi, recommended 
the holding of an Imperial Air Confer- 
ence in 1928 or 1929, and noted with sat- 
isfaction Canada’s invitation to hold it 
in Canada. The conference laid emphasis 
on the construction of mooring masts for 
airships and the preparation of meteor- 
ological surveys. 


Oversea Settlement 


The conference declared its view that 
while it remains impracticable to promote 
mass movements of population, the policy 
of Empire-aided migration established in 
1921 should lead to a steady increase in 
the numbers of suitable emigrants going 
to the places where population is most 
needed. Certain improvements in ad- 
ministrative machinery governing emi- 
grants were reported. 


Research 


The co-ordination of scientific research 
throughout the Empire was considered by 
a special subcommittee under Lord Bal- 
four. The committee recommended the 
further creation of imperial bureaus such 
as already exist for entomology and 
tropical medicine. Periodic special con- 
ferences will provide the opportunities for 
creating new bodies of this kind. Institu- 
tions in touch with all the research work 
in progress are also needed to act as clear- 
ing houses, which need not necessarily 
be in Great Britain. 

On the recruitment of research workers, 
the committee pointed out that definite 
programs of government research will 
give a stability and continuity of employ- 
ment which is important if men of a high 
type are to be attracted to scientific work 
under governments. It is pointed out 
that the need will grow increasingly 
great as the backward parts of the Em- 
pire develop, while to employ men of 
inferior caliber will be to waste time, op- 
portunity, and money. Great importance 
is attached to publicity, which will make 
known the scope and attractions of scien- 
tific work overseas. The policy of the 
Empire Marketing Board in regard to re- 
search was examined and approved. 
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Forestry 


Special attention was paid to forest 
policy and timber supply, in view of the 
growing world scarcity. The conference 
approved the proposal to hold the third 
Empire Forestry Conference in Australia 
and New Zealand in 1928. 

Films 


No definite recommendations were 
made, but much emphasis was placed on 
the essential importance of high quality 
films being produced inside the Empire 
before definite government action was 
taken. The gravity of the problem and 
the various expedients open were pointed 
out to the respective governments. At- 
tention was drawn to the special impor- 
tance of the government’s attitude in 
Great Britain, the largest producer and 
the largest market. 


Various 


The conference expressed its apprecia- 
tion of the work done by the Imperial 
Shipping Committee and the Imperial 
Economic Committee, and recommended 
their continuance on the present basis. 

The conference also considered a num- 
ber of points concerned with the more 
efficient collection of statistics of food- 
stuffs and wool. 


REOPENING OF THE FRENCH 
CHAMBER 


HE French Chamber of Deputies met 

on November 12, and the whole open- 
ing session was taken up by the 60 inter- 
pellations, of which notice had been given. 
Most of these interpellations related to 
the administrative reforms, some of them 
being aimed at their general principle, 
others at their local application. M. Poin- 
caré moved that their discussion should 
be postponed until after the budget had 
been passed, pointing out that the budget 
was infinitely the most important thing 
with which the Chamber had to deal. The 
regulations allow each would-be inter- 
pellator five minutes in which to give 
his views as to the date for discussion. 
Twenty deputies made use of their right 
to speak, and some of them exceeded 
their time allowance, so that the whole 
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sitting was taken up in this way. M. 
Malvy suggested that one sitting a week 
should be set aside during the debate on 
the budget, for the discussion of matters 
of current interest, but M. Poincaré re- 
fused to consider this proposal. His mo- 
tion was carried by 365 votes to 207. 
The opposition was considerably larger 
than had been expected. Its size was no 
doubt due to the fact that the Socialist- 
Radicals had decided to back M. Malvy’s 
proposal, and voted against the govern- 
ment when it was rejected by M. Poin- 
earé. The Socialist group had held a 
meeting in the morning to discuss its 
tactics. It decided to make use of the 
budget debates to criticize severely certain 
parts of the government’s financial pro- 
gram, but not to offer any obstruction. 


Introduction of Administrative Reforms 


In the meantime an important admin- 
istrative reform in the direction of de- 
centralization and deconcentration is 
being set on foot throughout the country 
by M. Albert Sarraut, Minister of the 
Interior. 

In a decree published November 6 he 
pointed out that the methods of the year 
VIII are inappropriate to the present day. 
He described the attempts of decentraliza- 
tion which have been made in the past 30 
years, and declared that his own object 
is to simplify, modernize, deconcentrate, 
and “place confidence in local liberties.” 

The decree increases the powers of de- 
partmental and communal bodies and 
transfers to the prefects and subprefects 
a number of powers hitherto belonging 
to the central administration. This will 
render it possible for many purely local 
questions to be settled on the spot with- 
out reference to Paris. 

Further, departments are authorized to 
work together in the form of “syndicates,” 
with their own legal personality and their 
own budgets, for the creation and admin- 
istration of works interesting more than 
one of them. The idea is to encourage 
the formation of economic districts which 
will not be subject to the inconveniencies 
and restrictions of the existing territorial 
districts. 

As for the communes, the difficulty of 
giving them greater freedom in the man- 
agement of their own affairs has hitherto 
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been the frequent unfitness of the mayor 
and the scarcity of competent clerks. 
But this state of things is improving, and 
it is believed that additional responsibility 
will have an educative effect on local 
bodies. 

Another reform is contained in a decree 
by M. Louis Barthou, Minister of Justice. 
At certain intervals a judge of the de- 
partmental Court of Appeal will go on 
circuit in order to perform at those places 
where tribunals have been suppressed on 
grounds of economy all those functions 
which are within the legal competence of 
a judge sitting alone. The idea that 
justice should thus go out of its way to 
spare litigants time and money is, for 
France, more than a reorganization ; it is 
a revolution. 

No fewer than 3,504 municipal posts 
under the Prefecture of the Seine have 
been suppressed, including those of 1,250 
octroi officials. 

Dangers of the Rising Franc 


Considerable apprehensions are aroused 
by the rapid rise of the value of the franc. 
The dangers of a too rapid recovery of 
the franc are being clearly pointed out by 
persons who cannot be regarded as spe- 
cially interested. M. Chappedelaine, the 
rapporteur of the budget, devoted some 
space to them in his report. He wrote: 


The too sudden revalorization of our cur- 
rency would have the disadvantage of di- 
minishing the purchases made from us by 
foreign countries and so producing an in- 
dustrial crisis and unemployment. In this 
case the State would find itself deprived of 
part of its revenues and obliged at the same 
time to pay a dole to the victims of the crisis 
who were out of work. It would seem unwise 
to go below a rate at which the franc has 
maintained itself for a fairly long period. 
The best course would probably be to fix the 
legal rate of the currency rather above that 
level. 


The results which M. Chappedelaine 
foresees are already beginning to be felt, 
albeit in a very slight degree. There is no 
sign yet of unemployment, but manu- 
facturers are certainly being forced to 
cut their profits very fine. One proof of 
this is a marked restriction in the money 
market. This reveals itself in the general 
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fall of stocks and shares, which their 
owners are forced to realize for want of 
cash. Another sign can be traced in the 
trade returns for October. Actually these 
show a balance in value in favor of 
France, but this was not of much conse- 
quence, in view of the uncertain worth 
of the franc. What was more significant 
was that the amount in weight of imports 
of raw materials and exports of manu- 
factured goods showed some falling off in 
comparison with the previous month. 
At the same time, imports of foodstuffs 
show an increase and exports of foodstuffs 
a reduction. 


M. Loucheur’s View 


The apprehensions of industrial circles 
with regard to the future of the franc 
were expressed recently by M. Loucheur 
in a speech at Lille. M. Loucheur said: 


Every one seems to be agreed that an end 
ought to be put as soon as possible to the 
general uncertainty in which we live today, 
and which is apt to encourage dangerous 
illusions. See what has happened for the last 
day or two, during which the rise of the 
franc has rejoiced some and terrified others. 
The volume of business has dwindled by half. 
The crisis is upon us. It can be prevented 
and it ought to be. Personally, I believe 
we can escape the “great penitence.’ The 
operation in prospect ought to be achieved 
without affecting our general prosperity, by 
maintaining for our working people the most 
favorable standard of life which they have 
enjoyed since the war and at the same time 
preserving for our industry the possibility 
to export, which is essential if the franc is 
to keep its new value. 

This represents an economic view of 
the danger which arises from the sudden 
appreciation of the franc. Another 
aspect which is purely financial is pre- 
occupying business circles in Paris. 
Enormous purchases of francs were made 
on foreign account while the rate was ris- 
ing. There is no reason to suppose that 
they were made for other than speculative 
purposes. Now speculators do not like 
to keep their money locked up for long. 
They are no doubt waiting for a favorable 
opportunity to sell again. The present 
upward movement of the france, which is 
undoubtedly a phenomenon of home pro- 
duction, plays into their hands, for the 
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higher the rate rises, the greater will be 
their profits when they decide to get rid 
of their purchases. The risk for France 
is that this sudden unloading of francs 
may start a panic movement and send the 
rate down again to the level at which it 
was a couple of months ago, thus destroy- 
ing most of the confidence which M. 
Poincaré’s cautious policy has so far en- 
gendered. 


PROGRAM OF THE WORLD 
ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


O* NOVEMBER 19 the Preparatory 

Committee for the World LEco- 
nomic Conference presented its report to 
the Council of the League. In the opin- 
ion of the committee, the progress made 
in financial stabilization and the general 
change in the economic position have 
created conditions which, in the opinion 
of the committee, make the spring of next 
year a suitable time for the holding of the 
conference. The committee suggests that 
the first meeting should take place on 
May 4. 

It is suggested that the members of the 
conference should be appointed by govern- 
ments, and that they should be chosen for 
their personal qualifications, and should 
not be spokesmen of official policies. All 
States occupying a position of importance 
in the economic life of the world, even 
non-members of the League, should be in- 
vited to select members. The committee 
recommends five members from _ each 
State, with the Council reserving the 
right to make a limited number of addi- 
tional appointments, either directly or 
through appropriate organizations. 

The committee states that the meeting 
of the conference must not be regarded 
as an isolated event, but a stage only in 
the continuous work of international col- 
laboration in the economic sphere. 

The committee contemplates that the 
analysis of the causes of the want of 
equilibrium which figure in the proposed 
agenda will cover discussions on such 
questions as the relative impoverishment 
of Europe and its effect on industry, com- 
merce, and agriculture; the instability of 
the exchange value, or purchasing power, 
of currencies ; and the inadequacy or high 
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cost of capital, resulting from insufficient 
savings. So, too, the proposed discus- 
sions upon the causes of the present dif- 
ficulties in industry are expected to cover 
such questions as the abnormal increase 
of equipment in certain industries, the in- 
crease of cost prices resulting from the in- 
sufficiency and irregularity of demand, 
and the difficulty of adaptation to post- 
war conditions. 

Financial questions have been included 
in the general part of the agenda and not 
added as a special group. There are two 
classes of questions to which the com- 
mittee has given special prominence “be- 
cause of their intrinsic importance and 
the public interest in them at the present 
time.” These are questions of com- 
mercial and tariff policy and the pro- 
posals for international industrial agree- 
ments. 

The report of the committee, together 
with the agenda given below, was ap- 
proved by the Council at its December 
meeting. Geneva was chosen as the meet- 
ing place of the conference. 


Agenda of the Conference 
Following are the agenda of the forth- 
coming conference : 
First Part 


I. The World Economic Position: 

Principal features and problems as seen 
from the point of view of different coun- 
tries. 

Analysis of economic causes of the present 


commercial and industrial disequili- 
brium. 
Economic tendencies which affect the 


peace of the world. 


SECOND PART 
I. Commerce: 
1. Liberty of Trading: 

(a) Import and export prohibitions and 
restrictions, 

(b) Limitation and regulation of com- 
merce; monopolies. 

(c) Economic treatment of nationals 
and companies of one country 
duly admitted to the territory of 
another. 

2. Customs Tariffs and Commercial Trea- 
ties: 

Obstacles to international trade arising 

from— 
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(a) Form, level, and instability of im- 
port and export tariffs. 

(b) Customs nomenclature and classi- 
fication. 

3. Indirect methods of protecting national 
commerce and shipping: 

(a) Subsidies, direct or indirect. 

(b) Dumping and anti-dumping legis- 
lation. 

(c) Discrimination arising 
treatment of transport. 

(d) Fiscal discrimination against for- 
eign goods after importation. 

4. Repercussion upon International Com- 
merce of Reduced Purchasing Power: 

IT. Industry: 

1. Situation of principal industries (pro- 
ductive capacity, output, consump- 
tion, and employment). 

2. Nature of present difficulties in in- 
dustry; their industrial, commercial, 
and monetary causes. 

38. Possibilities of action: 

(a) Organization of production, includ- 
ing in particular industrial agree- 
ments; considered from the point 
of view of production, of the con- 
sumer, and of labor; their legal 
position; their connection with 
customs problems. 

(b) Importance of collection and 
prompt exchange of statistical in- 
formation with regard to indus- 
trial production. 


from the 


Agriculture: 

1. The present position of agriculture 
compared with pre-war conditions, 
in respect of production, consump- 
tion, stocks, prices, and free circula- 
tion of agricultural products. 

2. Causes of present difficulties. 

3. Possibilities of international action: 

(a) Development and _ international 
collaboration of producers’ and 
consumers’ organizations, in- 
cluding the different systems of 
co-operative organization. 

(b) Continuous exchange of adequate 
information concerning agricul- 
tural conditions, scientific and 
technical research, agricultural 
credit, etc. 

(c) Development of the purchasing 
power of agricultural producers. 
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CHINA AND THE POWERS 


HE center of interest in China’s rela- 

tions with the outside world continues 
to be the attitude of the Peking Govern- 
ment to the treaties forced upon China by 
other powers during the past fifty years. 
Only the Belgian and the Japanese 
treaties are involved so far, but a whole 
series of other pacts are bound to be 
gradually drawn into the controversy. 


Chinese Note to Belgium 


On November 19 the Chinese Foreign 
Office sent a note to the Belgian Minister 
pointing out that the issue between China 
and Belgium is not the technical inter- 
pretation of Article 46 of the Treaty of 
1865 (which was denounced by China last 
April, though Belgium alone had the 
right of denunciation), but the applica- 
tion of the principle of equality of treat- 
ment, which cannot be made the subject 
of judicial inquiry. If there is to be an 
appeal to an international tribunal, it 
should be to the Assembly of the League 
in virtue of Article XI (which deals with 
circumstances affecting relations which 
threaten to disturb international peace), 
but the Chinese Government believes that 
it is most important in their common 
interests that both nations should 
promptly proceed to negotiate a new 
treaty on the basis of equality and mu- 
tuality. 


Japanese Reply to Peking 


On November 10 the Japanese reply 
to the Chinese request for revision of the 
1896 treaty, the decennial period of which 
expired on October 20, was delivered at 
the Waichiaopu (Foreign Office). The 
Chinese note of that date expresses the 
wish for a fundamental revision based on 
the principles of equality and reciprocity, 
as being of great importance to the future 
relations of the two countries, the revision 
to be effected within a prescribed period 
of six months. On the point of the time 
limit the note made the surprising threat 
that “if at the expiration of the said 
period no treaty is completed, the Chinese 
Government will be confronted with the 
necessity of determining and declaring its 
attitude vis-a-vis the existing treaties.” 
It adds that the Chinese Government re- 
serves all rights in this respect. 
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The first six paragraphs of the 
Japanese reply are worded with extreme 
moderation, but the seventh contains a 
sharp rebuke. In consenting to revision, 
the reply points out that Article 26 of the 
treaty limits revision to articles relating 
to tariffs and commerce, and that the 
Chinese presumption that entire treaties 
shall be subject to revision is neither 
contemplated nor sanctioned in any 
existing stipulations between Japan 
and China. While disclaiming, however, 
any desire to limit the scope of the nego- 
tiations, the Japanese Government, with- 
out prejudice to its legal position, is will- 
ing to consider sympathetically the wishes 
of the Chinese Government, confident that 
a sense of moderation will actuate the 
Chinese. 

The note concludes by intimating that 
the attention of the Japanese Govern- 
ment had been arrested by the Chinese 
declaration on the subject of the time 
limit for the conclusion of a new treaty. 
It says: 


The Japanese Government is unable to con- 
ceal a sense of disappointment at such terms. 
The reservation and implications involved in 
this paragraph do not seem entirely to accord 
with the spirit of mutual confidence and help- 
fulness which alone can insure the success of 
the proposed negotiations. At all events, the 
Japanese Government feels it due to frank- 
ness to state that its acceptance of the pro- 
posal of revision of the treaties is not to be 
construed as an acquiescence in any rights 
asserted in the Waichiaopu’s communication. 

Judging from the experience of the 
Belgians, next April is likely to be a diffi- 
cult month for the Japanese. 


British Trade With China 


The British Department of Overseas 
Trade has issued the report by Mr. A. H. 
George, acting commercial secretary, 
Shanghai, on the commercial, industrial, 
and economical situation in China to June 
30, 1926. 

Mr. George, in dealing with the subject 
of British trade with China, says 1925 
will be remembered as the year of the 
anti-British boycott and its dire conse- 
quences to British trade. Imports into 
China from the British Empire (exclud- 
ing Hongkong) dwindled from 197,- 
270,000 taels in 1924 to 160,550,000 in 
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1925, while the British share of the carry- 
ing trade fell from 38.71 per cent in 1924 
to 28.14. After relating the history of the 
origin and spread of the boycott and its 
accompaniment by violent propaganda, 
intimidation, and bribery, Mr. George 
says it is impossible to assess the precise 
damage caused by this agitation. He 
gives, however, some details of its wide- 
spread consequences. 

He says: 

The boycott rendered idle for four or five 
months over 100 British vessels engaged in 
the coastal and river trade and diverted large 
numbers of ocean-going vessels to Singapore, 
Manila, and Japan ports, owing to the impos- 
sibility of handling or landing cargo at 
Shanghai and other China ports. It put a 
stop for some four months to all work in 
British industrial concerns in Shanghai... . 
It caused grave losses to British firms in re- 
spect of goods ordered by Chinese customers 
on their own account, which they were unable 
to transship or deliver and on which heavy 
charges for storage, insurance, and interest 
had to be paid and diverted orders 
for many commodities from the United King- 
dom to the continent. 


Native agents of foreign firms compet- 
ing with British encouraged and sub- 
sidized the agitation, which was supported 
openly by the Chinese chambers of com- 
merce and Chinese merchants and indus- 
trialists. 

The boycott never obtained a strong 
footing in northern China and Man- 
churia, but in central and southern China 
it was most vigorous. It still persists in 
the south to some extent. Mr. George 
says “it is impossible to resist the con- 
viction that the present anti-British bias 
is largely an artificial one, due entirely to 
the predominant part that Great Britain 
has hitherto played in foreign relations 
with China.” 


Disorders Created by the Militarists 


Mr. George, in a general survey of the 
situation, states with regard to the dis- 
order created by the militarists, it is only 
the Chinese genius for local self-govern- 
ment that saves the country from com- 
plete chaos. Though countless forms of 


local taxation are enforced in several 
provinces, the surprising fact remains 
that the revenues derived from legitimate 


taxation exceeded all previous “records.” 
This, Mr. George explains on the ground, 
first, that the disturbances are mostly local, 
affecting one and then another part of the 
country, and rarely involving the whole 
country at once; secondly, that a large 
proportion of the trade is carried on in 
and through the treaty ports where there 
is comparative stability, largely due to 
the presence of well-organized foreign 
settlements. Although a small fraction 
of the total native population resides in 
these ports, expert estimates have put the 
proportion of foreign imports consumed 
in them at between 35 and 50 per cent 
of the whole. Finally, Mr. George sup- 
poses that the present demand for foreign 
goods is in the nature of an irreducible 
minimum which local disorders cannot 
further affect. 

In regard to the disorganization of and 
damage to the railways caused by the 
militarists, Mr. George quotes a foreign 
expert attached to the Chinese Ministry 
of Communications for an estimate of the 
value of goods lost to commerce through 
the inability in North China to transport 
them, between September, 1924, and De- 
cember, 1925, as being little short of 
$800,000,000. 


MILITARY CONTROL OF 
GERMANY 


HE decision of the Council of the 

League of Nations, made at its De- 
cember meeting, whereby the supervision 
of German disarmament will be placed on 
February 1 directly under the League, was 
preceded by long and strenuous negotia- 
tions. On the very eve of the Council 
meeting, important conversations took 
place between the British, French, Italian, 
Belgian, and German governments. 


British “Minimum Program” 


The initiative in these conversations 
came from the British side. A memo- 
randum prepared by British military ex- 
perts and containing the “minimum pro- 
gram” with which Germany should be 
asked to comply if she desires to see the 
Allied Military Commission of Control 
withdrawn from Berlin and replaced by 
a supervisory committee of the League of 
Nations, was drawn up and was com- 
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municated by Sir Austen Chamberlain 
about the middle of November to Paris, 
Rome, and Brussels. The points of the 
“minimum program” were: 

(1) Subordination of the Commander 
in Chief of the Reichswehr to the au- 
thority of the Minister for Defense. 

(2) Regularization of the question of 
recruiting and of the military associa- 
tions. 

(3) Control of the export of arms and 
munitions. 

(4) Destruction of new fortifications on 
the eastern border of Germany. 

In regard to the points 1 and 2, the 
view taken by the British military au- 
thorities was that Germany has already 
done much towards a satisfactory settle- 
ment, and that the growing national sup- 
port for the policy of Herr Stresemann 
will do the rest. The third point was 
considered the most important and was 
really the touchstone of German willing- 
ness to apply the spirit of the Treaties of 
Locarno. The fourth point raised the 
question of the exact interpretation of the 
relevant clause of the Treaty of Versailles. 
The view taken in London was that it 
would be best left for the opinion of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
at The Hague. 


French Attitude to the Question 


In reply to this memorandum, M. 
Briand assured Sir Austin Chamberlain 
that the most conciliatory attitude 
towards Germany remained the guiding 
principle of his foreign policy, adding 
that nothing should be done to delay an 
amicable and final settlement of the dis- 
armament problem. Nevertheless, he 
pointed out that the evacuation of the 
Cologne sector had been conceded to Herr 
Luther and Herr Stresemann in the hope 
of a swift compliance by the German 
Government with precisely those points 
mentioned in the British memorandum. 
M. Briand did not think that it would be 
useful in the long run for all the conces- 
sions to come from only one side. The 
Belgian and Italian attitude towards the 
British memorandum were favorable. 

The crucial problem before the Allied 
government has not been the transforma- 
tion of military control—that principle 
was already considered as accepted—but 
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the exact powers which shall be given to 
the organ of the League of Nations when 
it is constituted. The French desired a 
permanent commission, with the right of 
supervision at any time, this right to ap- 
ply especially to the demilitarized zone of 
the Rhine. The British point of view was 
that this would be going beyond the terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles, and that the 
powers of control of the League should 
become enforceable only in specific cases 
where a definite complaint is made by an 
interested power. 


RUSSIAN FOREIGN CREDITS 


CCORDING to ELuropean Economic 
and Political Survey, various 
credits have been granted to Soviet Rus- 
sia in a number of European countries for 
the development of commerce and in- 
dustry. These credits are of three kinds: 
(1) those obtained by Soviet banks 
abroad; (2) those granted directly by 
foreign banks; and (3) commercial credits 
granted by foreign clients. 

The Soviet banks which are established 
abroad and which have secured credits 
for Russian trade are the following: At 
London, the Popular Bank of Moscow 
and the Bank of Russian Trade, Ltd. 
(Sovrabank), formerly Arcosbank; at 
Paris, Banque Commerciale pour |’ Europe 
du Nord) (acquired by the Banque pour 
le Commerce Etranger) and a branch of 
the Popular Bank of Moscow; at Riga, 
Bank Co-operation de Transit; at Con- 
stantinople, a branch of the Banque pour 
le Commerce Etranger de Moscou. Be- 
sides, three foreign banks are in close re- 
lations with the National Bank of Mos- 
cow ; at Berlin, Garantie und Kredit Bank 
fur d’Osten (Garkrebo); at Stockholm, 
Svenska Economiactiebolaget; at Copen- 
hagen, Det Viordisae Kreditactienselskab. 
In the Orient the Soviets possess the fol- 
lowing financial establishments: At Te- 
heran, the Russo-Persian Bank, with 
seven branches; at Kharbin, the Bank of 
the Far East and the Commercial and In- 
dustrial Bank of Mongolia. 

Certain credits that were obtained in 
England were used for textile machinery. 
Their amount is not definitely known, but 
they are said to have run from three to 
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eighteen months. Some of them involved 
interest and commission payments 
amounting to as much as 25 per cent. 

The credits secured in Czechoslovakia 
are estimated at seven million French 
francs, those obtained in Italy at about 
sixty million lire. The motives for the 
Italian advances have been partly po- 
litical and partly economic. The eco- 
nomic reason has been that Italy wanted 
to secure Soviet wheat and scrap iron. 
It is reported, however, that Italy’s ex- 
perience has not been favorable, since 
Russia has not been able to deliver the 
wheat she promised and the deliveries of 
scrap iron have been small. 

Small grants to Russia have also been 
made in Austria and in Scandinavia. 
Sweden is said to have been particularly 
well disposed towards the credits in the 
hope that she would get cereal supplies 
from Russia. 

France, likewise, has accorded credits 
to Russia, some of which had a long-term 
character. They were especially large 
during the first half of 1925. The Soviet 
total purchases or orders in France for 
the period January to September, 1925, 
amounted to 254,958,800 francs. Of this 
amount 9.5 per cent was paid in advance 
on orders, 31.1 per cent was paid in cash, 
and 58.4 per cent was done on credit. 
During the first three months of the 
period January to September, 1925, 
credits of more than six months repre- 
sented 1.5 per cent of the total sum of 
credits. During the next three months, 
6 per cent of the total sum of credits were 
for periods longer than six months, and 
from July to September, 24.8 per cent 
of the credits granted ran for. longer than 
six months. In September credits were 
granted to the amount of 14,250,000 
francs for terms ranging from eleven to 
twenty-four months. The conditions of 
payment accepted by French houses have 
been generally from 10 to 15 per cent at 
the time of taking the order, 25 per cent 
on delivery, and the rest at varying 
periods. 

By far the largest credits have been se- 
cured in Germany. Shortly after the 


conclusion of the commercial treaty last 
year, a bank credit of 75 million gold 
marks was given to the Soviets by a group 
Later, 


of German financial institutions. 
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another loan of about 20 million marks 
was made. Both of these loans involved 
short-term credits, and payment on them 
is said to have been received. 

A few months ago the negotiations for 
financing industrial purchases in Ger- 
many by the Soviet Union were success- 
fully completed. According to this agree- 
ment, the Reich and the State govern- 
ments have undertaken a 60 per cent 
guarantee on deliveries of German goods 
on two- and four-year credits up to the 
total amount of 300 million marks. The 
Reich’s share in the guarantee is 35 per 
cent and that of the various State 25 per 
cent. The remaining 40 per cent of the 
risk is taken by the firms. The initial 
risk—that is, 20 per cent of the price of 
the goods—rests on the producer or ex- 
porter. If the loss is more than 20 per 
cent of the sale price, but does not exceed 
60 per cent, the guarantee of the Reich 
comes into operation. If the loss incurred 
is more than 80 per cent, the producer or 
exporter bears the risk. The guarantee 
applies only to transactions with the offi- 
cial Soviet organizations. 

The total of the transactions made 
under the 300-million mark guarantee 


amounts now to 92.7 million marks. The 
contracts in certain of the industries 
amount to the following sums: 
Million 

Reichmarks 
I NED cc ndateccnnnecseaaeweenad 17.8 
Pe CD ce rincedcanddninenddee 1.6 
Machinery for forges and rolling mills.. 8.4 
Se SD oo vind caeesdeneadessns 19.3 
Paper-mill machinery .......-scccccess 3.6 
Amtomobiie ImGustry 2. cccccccceccccce 3.6 


Products from forges and rolling mills.. 1.3 
Electrical industry 


Other transactions are being negotiated 
under the same scheme. 


Repeated and insistent efforts have been 
made by friends of the Soviet regime in 
the British Parliament to induce the De- 
partment of Overseas Trade to extend to 
Russian trade the privileges of the Trade 
Facilities Act. Under this Act, the Treas- 
ury guarantees certain credits extended to 
foreign countries. However, up to now, 
the British Government has been adamant 
in refusing all requests for the application 
of the Act to Russian trade. 
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BRITISH MEMORANDUM ON 
MANDATED TERRITORIES 


N NOVEMBER 19 the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations issued a 
memorandum recording the outspoken 
opinion of Great Britain—speaking in 
this matter also for the governments of 
the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Dominion of New Zealand, and the 
Union of South Africa, which equally 
administer mandated territories—upon 
the compilation of the annual reports on 
the mandated territories and upon the 
hearing of petitioners in exceptional 
cases, 

The memorandum of the British For- 
eign Office, dated Nomember 8, opens with 
an expression of appreciation of the 
courtesy shown by the Council in afford- 
ing an opportunity for the expression of 
views. It passes on to an examination of 
the theory and purpose of mandates and 
quotes extracts from the report of M. 
Hymans, who, in August, 1920, as rap- 
porteur, explained the limits of adminis- 
tration and legislation intended for the 
mandatories. Commenting on M. Hy- 
man’s interpretation, the memorandum 
says the object of the report is to satisfy 
the Council as to the “moral and ma- 
terial situation of the inhabitants,” but 
clearly the Council is not called upon, 
either by itself or through the Mandates 
Commission, to check and examine every 
detail of administration; neither can it 
have the means to discharge such a Her- 
culean task. If it should have reason to 
suppose that the ideals expressed in 
Article 22 of the Covenant were not be- 
ing realized, it would pursue its inquiries 
and make such recommendations as it 
thought proper for removing any particu- 
lar abuses that might be revealed; but 
there is nothing to lead to the conclusion 
that it was ever intended that the manda- 
tory governments should be called upon to 
submit annually for confirmation or 
criticism by the Council or the Permanent 
Mandates Commission all the details of 
its administration and legislative activi- 
ties. On the contrary, M. Hyman’s plan 
plainly excluded the idea of such a pro- 
cedure. The memorandum proceeds: 


In the light of these considerations, the 
mandatory governments of the British Em- 
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pire feel that both the proposals now put 
forward by the Mandates Commission are 
based upon a misconception of the duties and 
responsibilities of the commission and the 
Council. The theory that petitioners should 
have a means of making their grievances 
known is perfectly correct, but the commis- 
sion’s suggestion that a hearing should be 
given to the petitioners is, they submit, an 
incorrect and dangerous application of the 
theory. The view of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is that there are the gravest objections 
to the grant of any form of audience by an 
advisory commission of the League to peti- 
tioners who either are themselves inhabitants 
of a territory administered by His Majesty’s 
Government under mandate or are petitioners 
on behalf of inhabitants of such territories. 

It is not clear why the Mandates Com- 
mission should be unable to form a definite 
opinion on the sole basis of written documents 
as to whether certain petitions are well 
founded or not. No such difficulty has been 
experienced in the Colonial Office, although 
every individual in the overseas territories 
has the right of petitioning on any question. 
This right of petition is constantly exercised, 
but, although the petitions, coming as they 
do from every quarter of the world, cover 
the widest possible range, it has never been 
found necessary to grant audiences to peti- 
tioners. 

Moreover, it would appear that in any 
case in which, after examination of a written 
petition, the Mandates Commission finds 
itself unable to make a definite recommenda- 
tion to the Council, its proper course would be 
to request the mandatory power concerned to 
furnish or to obtain from the petitioner such 
further information as it required. His 
Majesty’s Government are confident that the 
mandatory would always be ready to reply 
fully. 

Guided by the same principle, His Majesty’s 
Government submits that the list of questions 
comprising, as it does, over 230, far exceeds 
what is necessary to the commission or what 
is compatible with the intentions of the 

YXovenant and the rules approved by the 
Council. Among them are questions relating 
to points on which, according to British prac- 
tice, itself the result of an unequaled ex- 
perience in many different countries and 
conditions, the home government would not 
think it wise to interfere with a colonial ad- 
ministration. The mandatory governments of 
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the British Empire, and His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment among them, have shown themselves 
anxious at all times to afford to the commis- 
sion all the information that is material to 
the discharge of its responsible duties, but 
they submit that this purpose would be amply 
secured for the future if the list of ques- 
tions were limited to its subheadings and 
the extreme minutiz under the subheadings 
were omitted. 


The memorandum concludes with a 
repetition of the British Government’s 
appreciation of the care, attention, and 
devotion which the Mandates Commission 
has brought to the discharge of its task 
and an expression of the hope that the 
commission will not see in these observa- 
tions any unfriendly or depreciatory in- 
tention. 





CHINA AND WORLD PEACE 


By DR. SAO-KE ALFRED SZE 
The Chinese Minister to the United States 


| ag fifty years ago Cyrus Hamlin, 

the first President of that famous 
American institution in Constantinople, 
Robert College, wrote a book entitled 
“Among the Turks,” in which he com- 
mented on the then intensive campaign of 
falsification and malice which was being 
waged against the Turkish State and the 
Turkish people. He said: 

A great association has been formed in 
England for the purpose of exposing all the 
faults of Turkey. The testimony is mainly 
from travelers. It is not necessary to empha- 
size the honesty or integrity of the writers 
or the purity of their motives, but it may be 
permitted to inquire whether any government 
could stand such an ordeal unharmed. 

Suppose a great association should be 

formed in the United States, and money 
freely poured into its treasury, with the ob- 
ject of searching out all the atrocious mur- 
ders and cases of poison in England. 
Or, suppose such an association in England 
should expose all our Indian massacres, etc. 
Should we probably consider those engaged 
in such a work as actuated by a peculiarly 
Christian spirit? There would be some 
among us, doubtless, who would take that 
view, but would it be the national view? 
Would it work a grand reformation? 


Dr. Hamlin deplored this unwise on- 
slaught against a great nation which he 
could see would create a prejudice that 
could not be easily overcome and which in 
the end was sure to arouse international 
hatred and hostility. He said: “Whenever 


I pick up a paper of Eastern news I pray, 
‘O, Lord, endow me with a suitable sense 
of unbelief! ” 

Two years ago, Prof. Eliot Grinnell 
Mears, after living in Turkey as an Amer- 
ican Government official, published a book 
entitled “Modern Turkey,” to which 
Admiral Bristol, who is now the American 
High Commissioner in that country, wrote 
the foreword. In this foreword Admiral 
Bristol says: 

It is appalling to know that a knowledge of 
the true situation has been deliberately sup- 
pressed by sentiment and censorship, and 
that the wor!d in general has been led into 
accepting specially prepared literature as 
fact. Few foreigners, indeed, realize that in 
the Turkish Empire as it existed in 1914 the 
Arabs were as numerous as the Turks, that 
the Armenians formed less than 10 per cent 
of the total population, and that the Arab 
and Kurdish Mohammedans were hostile to 
the Turkish Mohammedans. Unless 
the foreigner, whatever his nationality, ap- 
proaches in a spirit of fair-minded studious- 
ness the intricate overlapping questions of 
race, religion, and nationality in their pe- 
culiar Oriental setting, he must fail to grasp 
the distinction between fiction and reality, 
between things as he thinks they are and 
things as they really are. 


I refer to these statements because they 
give point to a situation which now con- 
fronts my own country, China; for I note 
in the press and occasionally in the utter- 
ances of public men in this and other coun- 
tries statements which cannot but create a 
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false impression of what is the condition 
of affairs in China. These statements, 
even when they do not misreport or mag- 
nify the facts, often present a distorted 
picture to the reader or hearer, because 
they do not take into due account the pe- 
culiarities of Chinese social, commercial, 
and political life—peculiarities which can 
be fully appreciated only by one who has 
an intimate knowledge of Chinese customs 
and life. And it does not need to be said 
that this intimate knowledge can be 
gained only as a result of a long and 
sympathetic study of China and of her 
problems. Thus, to give but a single il- 
lustration, the Chinese people, to an ex- 
tent that is greater than in any other con- 
siderable group of civilized people, con- 
duct their affairs of life without the guid- 
ance and control of political authority. 
They are predominantly an agricultural 
people, and they live for the most part 
in small villages. Socially and economi- 
cally their wants are not many, and their 
relations with one another are simple and 
easily regulated. Furthermore, they are, 
by their social and ethical philosophies, 
habituated to the practice of adjusting 
their differences or controversies by in- 
formal or arbitral means. They thus are 
not constantly dependent, as are the 
peoples of the Western world, upon the 
agencies of government; nor obliged, ex- 
cept upon the rarest of occasions, to resort 
to the technical and mandatory processes 
of political laws. It therefore results that, 
when there is a failure of these govern- 
mental agencies and political laws to func- 
tion efficiently, there is not in China that 
social and commercial disorganization and 
demoralization which necessarily is to be 
expected in the nations of the West, which 
are more highly industrialized and whose 
dominant ethical and political philos- 
ophies place so much greater reliance upon 
the exercise of governmental authority and 
the application of physical force. 

I do not wish to be understood as say- 
ing that the people of China are not, at 
the present time, suffering from the civil 
strife which exists, within their borders, 
or from the lack of efficient controlling 
power upon the part of their civil authori- 
ties; but I do desire to be understood as 
saying that, taken as a whole, the social 
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and economic life of the Chinese people 
is proceeding without serious disturbance. 
This is conclusively shown by the fact 
that, during recent years and up to the 
very present time, China’s foreign trade 
has increased rather than decreased, and 
that the notes of her largest public bank, 
the Bank of Communications, circulate 
everywhere, except in Manchuria, prac- 
tically at par. Therefore, and this I 
emphasize, one cannot argue from what 
is to be expected to happen in American 
and European countries from a disturb- 
ance of political conditions to what will 
take place in China under similar dis- 
turbed conditions. And, even if this were 
not so, a very wrong impression of what 
is taking place in China is produced by 
simply describing the political and mili- 
tary difficulties with which my people are 
contending without, at the same time, de- 
scribing the great, and, indeed, the almost 
miraculous, constructive forces that are 
operating in China in the field of educa- 
tion—forces which are modernizing peda- 
gogical methods, spreading scientific 
truths, and rapidly creating an intelligent 
public opinion regarding not only matters 
political but also the other concerns of 
civilized life. 

In one respect, however, the present sit- 
uation is a serious one—one which has 
been described by some as the gravest 
which has existed since the so-called Boxer 
year of 1900. This serious aspect of 
affairs in China is the intense opposition 
which has grown up among my people to 
having their own affairs subject to foreign 
control, and their consequent determina- 
tion to rid themselves, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, of the treaties which pro- 
vide for that control. 

It is unnecessary for me to point out 
that, serious as this situation is, it 
is by no means analogous to the Boxer 
movement of 1900. The present move- 
ment is a genuine nationalistic one and 
purely defensive in character. Its pur- 
pose is to secure a situation under which 
China will be allowed to live and develop 
according to the autonomous dictates of 
her own genius and her own national in- 
terest. 

In 1900 the United States sought to 
meet in a just manner the exigencies and 
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potentialities of the situation by securing 
harmonious and enlightened action upon 
the part of all the foreign powers con- 
cerned. At that time the United States 
sent out to China as High Commissioner 
to negotiate peace with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, Mr. W. W. Rockhill. This was 
a most fortunate selection, for Mr. Rock- 
hill was a man of great ability, a diplomat 
of experience, a statesman of vision, keen 
perception and sound judgment, and, 
above all, with a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the Chinese people and their civili- 
zation. The nations of the present day 
will be fortunate if they can secure and be 
guided by the advice of equally enlight- 
ened and competent agents. 

I have been asked to state what 
China asks of the nations of the world. 
My answer can be summed up in one 
word—“justice.” This idea of justice is 
contained in the precept of Confucius: 
“Do not to others what you would not 
wish them to do to yourself.” China 
wishes to live in peace with the other 
powers and to maintain with them rela- 
tions of friendship, good will and co-oper- 
ation. But this desired and desirable ré- 
gime cannot be secured and maintained 
until the Chinese people feel that their 
legitimate interests are being recog- 
nized and their sovereign rights respected 
by the other powers. 

It was largely out of China’s efforts to 
exclude the introduction of British Indian 
opium—that most pernicious drug—from 
her borders that the first war with Great 
Britain arose. As a result of her defeat 
in this war by Great Britain, onerous 
terms were imposed upon China, embodied 
in the Treaty of Nanking of 1842, which 
marked the beginning of the inroads upon 
China’s autonomy and territorial integ- 
rity and which culminated seventy-three 
years later, in 1915, in the infamous 
Twenty-one Demands of Japan. 

These treaty limitations upon China’s 
freedom of action within her own terri- 
tories have seriously interfered with her 
growth as a nation and as a sovereign, 
united people. The most serious of these 


restrictions have been the denial to China 
of the right to hold foreigners within her 
borders amenable to her own laws and 
courts and the requirement that China 
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shall not levy more than 5 per centum 
ad valorem duty upon exports and im- 
ports. 

The jurisdictional immunity of for- 
eigners from Chinese authority has been 
carried far beyond what was contemplated 
by China when she was constrained to 
agree to it and, indeed, far beyond what 
the treaty stipulations themselves provide. 
As this system of extraterritoriality, as it 
is called, actually operates, foreigners, in 
many cases, are able to commit offences 
with impunity, either because of the lack 
of foreign courts to punish them or be- 
cause of the unfairness or laxity with 
which the foreign laws are applied by the 
consular courts. In fact, however, the 
system itself has inherent and ineradi- 
cable defects; it cannot operate satis- 
factorily or fail to impede China’s effort 
to establish a strong and efficient public 
administration. 

The commercial advantages derived by 
foreigners from their extraterritorial 
status are scarcely less irksome and irritat- 
ing to the Chinese. Foreign business 
firms and business men, being freed from 
Chinese control or supervision, are enabled 
to do things which the Chinese firms and 
individuals are forbidden to do. For ex- 
ample, the foreign banks in China are at 
liberty, without consulting the Chinese 
yovernment, to establish branches in any 
of the Chinese treaty ports, and to issue 
their circulating notes without reference 
to Chinese laws. And, it may be here 
interjected, it is not long ago that a large 
foreign bank failed, leaving a large 
amount of notes in circulation which, of 
course, thus became irredeemable. For- 
eign insurance firms have also sprung up 
in China and are exempt from Chinese 
supervision or examination by the local 
authorities, as regards their operations 
and investments. 

An economic advantage which, to a con- 
siderable extent, foreigners have claimed 
as accruing to themselves by reason of 
their extraterritorial status has been ex- 
emption from the local and excise taxes 
which the Chinese themselves have to pay. 

The injustice to China and the detri- 
mental economic and financial effects upon 
China of the limitation upon her right to 
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levy export and import dues I do not need 
to dwell upon, for they are obvious. In 
fact, I have never heard this limitation de- 
fended, if, indeed, it can be called a de- 
fense, except upon the ground that it is 
advantageous to the foreigners dealing 
with China. No one has ever been so bold 
as to assert that China does not suffer 
seriously from the limitation thus imposed 
upon her. Not only is she denied the op- 
portunity to obtain a reasonable income 
from her customs dues, but she is pre- 
vented from protecting her own industries 
from foreign competition, or discouraging 
by high duties the use of articles the con- 
sumption of which by her own people she 
may wish to discourage. Thus not only is 
China’s treasury denied an income which 
it should receive, but the normal and 
proper development of the economic life 
of her people is prevented. 

I have spoken of but two of the impedi- 
ments imposed upon China by the foreign 
powers and provided for in the unequal 
treaties which they have exacted of China. 
There are other and serious treaty re- 
straints upon China’s freedom of sovereign 
action which I have not time to mentior. 
That, in the aggregate, these restraints 
operate powerfully to increase the diffi- 
culty of China’s effort to place her new 
republican form of government upon a 
firm and unified and administratively ef- 
ficient basis, there can be no doubt. Even 
those who may be disposed to minimize 
this effect must realize that when a task 
of great difficulty has to be performed a 
small additional impediment may be the 
final factor which causes failure. This is 
the truth which is contained in the 
familiar statement that it is the last straw 
which breaks the camel’s back. 

In truth, however, the foreign-imposed 
limitations upon China’s freedom of 
action do more than add the last straw 
which renders too heavy to be successfully 
borne the burden of the governmental task 
which China is striving to accomplish. 
They constitute a substantially important 
part of that burden. As long as these 
limitations exist, not only will the Govern- 
ment of China be unable to secure an in- 
come adequate for its essential needs, but 
it will be unable to command from its 
own people that respect and support which 
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is indispensable for the maintenance of 
any popular form of political rule. An 
autocratic government may do without the 
respect and loyalty of its subjects, but a 
republican government, such as that which 
China is endeavoring to maintain, cannot 
operate efficiently, if, indeed, it can main- 
tain its very existence, without this esteem 
and allegiance. And how can one expect 
the Chinese people to have a high regard 
for their own government when they see 
it impotent to compel obedience to its laws 
on the part of thousands of foreigners liv- 
ing within the territories over which that 
government claims jurisdiction, and un- 
able to exercise rights the enjoyment of 
which by other national States are deemed 
inherent in their sovereignty ? 

The Chinese, then, in the demands 
which they are now making of the other 
powers, are asking for nothing more than 
simple justice—for the respect due them 
as a sovereign and civilized people. 

At the twenty-first meeting of the 
Second International Opium Conference, 
held at Geneva two years ago, I urged 
upon the delegates of the other powers the 
necessity of taking steps at once to execute 
pledges made to China and to the world 
with reference to the control of the abuses 
of opium and other drugs, etc.—pledges 
solemnly made as long ago as 1912, at the 
International Conference at The Hague. 
I solemnly warned them of the serious ef- 
fects that would result should they fail to 
do so. Unfortunately, they turned a deaf 
ear to my earnest appeal. What I then 
predicted would result in the Far East 
should the Opium Conference fail in its 
task has already become true. 

I now urge that the powers should con- 
sider whether it will not be a wise as 
well as a just act upon their part to de- 
clare their unqualified willingness to 
terminate forthwith all the unequal 
treaties which they have with China, and 
thus surrender forever the superior posi- 
tion over the native Chinese which they 
now claim for their nationals in China. 
If this action is delayed, it should not 
cause surprise if the Chinese nation, fol- 
lowing the recent example of Turkey, 
should, by their own unilateral act, declare 
these treaties at an end and justify this 
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action by referring to the inherent and 
inalienable right under international law 
of every sovereign State to release itself 
from obligations which, whatever may 
have been their operation at the time they 
were assumed or imposed, have come to 
endanger its existence or the attainment 
of its essential and legitimate national in- 
terests. Should the powers anticipate this 
action by themselves surrendering their 
special and unequal treaty rights, they 
may be sure that they will find China 
ready to enter into new reciprocal and 
equal treaty relations, under which peace 
will be rendered more secure and all will 
mutually benefit. 

I venture to express the hope, should the 
other powers not decide in the immediate 
future to yield to the demands of China, 
that the United States will not be deterred 
from taking independent action to that 
end. America has ever been the champion 
of political liberty, and in the past, when 
China’s sovereignty and territorial integ- 
rity have been especially threatened, she 
has not hesitated to take the lead in ward- 
ing off the danger; and so, at the present 
time, she can gain additional prestige for 
herself by taking the lead, even though 
this may mean action independent upon 
her part, for securing to China the full 
enjoyment of her sovereign rights. 

The Chinese people have that same de- 
sire and determination to establish and 
preserve their national existence that the 
other peoples of the world have, and when 
they deem the occasion appropriate they 
will take the necessary action to that end. 
The experience of the last eighty-five 
years convinces them that they cannot se- 
cure for themselves that combination of 
order and progress to which they are justly 
entitled so long as they are restrained and 
humiliated by the conditions which the 
existing unequal treaties impose. They 
are thus convinced of the essential justice 
of the demands which the patriotic 
Chinese are making, and they are ready 
to make such sacrifices as may be required 
in order that the satisfaction of these de- 
mands may be secured. As is well known 
to you all, during recent years, and espe- 
cially during the last eighteen months, the 
feelings of the Chinese in these respects 
have become more articulate and more 
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emphatic in their manifestations. The 
handwriting is upon the wall and should 
be read, for surely it is a matter of por- 
tentous moment that a nation which in- 
cludes within its members nearly a quarter 
of the entire human race should be con- 
vinced with practical unanimity that the 
treaties which determine its obligations as 
vis-a-vis the other powers are essentially 
unequal in character and offensive in their 
operation. 

This is no place, even if it were proper 
for me to do so, to consider the specific 
legal and ethical grounds upon which a 
State is justified in terminating treaties 
which it has with other powers, or to point 
out the falsity of the fears which some per- 
sons have expressed as to the undesirable 
results to foreigners in China or to foreign 
trade with China that might follow should 
foreigners be deprived of their special and 
unequal rights and China be made fully 
mistress within her own household. These 
are matters of technical juristic right and 
of specific demonstrable fact with which I 
may wish to deal upon some future and 
more appropriate occasion. 

Your readers are interested in the 
maintenance of peace, and therefore in the 
removal of the causes of international 
friction. My people also desire peace. 
They believe that the use of force is es- 
sentially irrational and brutalizing, and 
cannot of itself lead to a satisfactory solu- 
tion of any question which contains ethical 
elements. But the Chinese by no means 
believe that the use of force is never justi- 
fied or that peace at any price is to be de- 
sired. If an unjust situation is supported 
by force, it may have to be overthrown by 
force. As your great President, Abraham 
Lincoln, once said, “No question may be 
considered settled until it is settled right.” 
The Chinese, with the strong moral sense 
which has been inculcated in them by the 
great philosophies of Confucius, Men- 
cius, and Lao-tsze, have this same _ be- 
lief, and therefore they will not feel that 
the relations between China and the other 
powers have been placed upon a stable and 
permanent basis until these relations are 
of a fully reciprocal and equal basis. 

Fortunately for the peace and security 
of the world, the peaceful development of 
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China and her millions is a certainty un- 
less that development is deflected by for- 
eign agencies into channels of militarism. 
The Chinese development of China, if I 
may put it that way, must make for peace 
if only because the whole Chinese culture 
rests on the power and appeal of moral 
force. The entire body of Confucian 
teaching centers around that conception. 
We hold material force so meanly that the 
soldier is the lowest member of our social 
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hierachy. And this Chinese valuation of 
the fighting man will remain unchanged 
as long as the Chinese people are allowed 
to progress and develop along the lines of 
their own national character. But there 
is a danger that foreign interference and 
foreign domination in Chinese internal af- 
fairs may prevent this. And it is against 
this danger that all allies of peace can be 
of such great service to China and to the 
future of humanity. 





“THIRTY PIECES OF SILVER” 
World Responsibility for the Drug Traffic 


BY CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


OR thirty pieces of silver Judas Isca- 
riot sold his Christ. 

“Why not?” his friends argued. “If 
he had not done it, some one else probably 
would, and the silver is certainly very use- 
ful. As to the ethical side of the trans- 
action, we admit that it does have its 
shady aspects. But, even though this 
Christ claimed to be a blessing sent from 
God, his ideas were but beautiful theories, 
too idealistic and abstract to function in 
this world. Think of all the good that 
Judas can do right now with thirty pieces 
of silver! Judas has the money; we have 
seen it. It is certainly better for a Jew 
to have it than a Pharisee, for instance.” 

But Judas went and hanged himself! 

Today many nations of the world are 
trafficking in opium and its derivatives, 
which destroy physically, mentally, and 
morally those persons who become ad- 
dicted to its use. 

“Give up our production?” says one 
European country. “Why, we are getting 
$5,000,000 yearly from our opium. . . .” 

“We need the money for rehabilitation. 
What would our people do for a living? 
Would you theorists have our little chil- 
dren starve?” pleads another nation. 

“We cannot give up this revenue until 
we have other income to replace it,” de- 
clare others. 

And a great many of them say: “We 
admit we do not like the opium traffic, but 
nothing can be done. The plans to con- 
trol the production and manufacture of 





drugs to the amount needed for medical 
use sound very well, but, after all, they 
are only beautiful theories, too ideal to 
apply to the opium trade.” 

So an excuse for procrastination is 
sought, and finally there is discovered an 
“absolutely practical” reason for delay: 

“If we give up poppy production and 
drug manufacture, China may raise pop- 
pies in large quantities and make large 
profits. There is no stable government 
there, and she might be most unscrupu- 
lous about the trade, most unscrupulous, 
positively unethical! Anything might 
happen!” 

And, blinding themselves with their 
revenue, the nations responsible for the 
overproduction of opium and for its man- 
ufacture into excessive amounts of drugs 
not only betray each other, but are pre- 
paring themselves for suicide. 

Opium obtained from the capsules of 
poppies is the most dangerous drug in 
the world—an increasing menace to civili- 
zation. Opium can be manufactured into 
drugs which may be used medicinally, 
but they are also used as “dope” by drug 
addicts. While production is largely con- 
fined to the Orient, abusive consumption 
of opium, or its derivatives, has spread 
over the universe in one form or another, 
being especially prevalent in the Orient, 
in Europe, and the United States. 

The quantity of opium produced is re- 
puted to be ten times greater than the 
amount required for medical and scien- 
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tific use, from which it appears that this 
overproduction is consumed in one form 
or another by drug addicts all over the 
world. What should have been a blessing 
is being changed into the world’s curse. 

Heroin, morphia, codein, and dionin 
are alkaloids educed from opium, which, 
because of their concentrated form, are 
much more dangerous in their effect than 
opium itself. Heroin and morphin most 
readily relieve pain and are mainly re- 
sponsible for narcotic addiction. Because 
of its speedy habit-forming tendency, 
heroin has been universally condemned by 
physicians as unnecessary and undesirable 
for medical use. Codein and dionin have 
only slight habit-forming tendencies and 
their hold is much more easily broken, 
although they may be substituted by a 
habitué in the absence of the stronger 
drugs. 

The danger of opium and its deriva- 
tives is that it destroys, physically, men- 
tally, and morally, those persons who be- 
come addicted to its use. Through the 
use of narcotics a man may become a con- 
firmed addict within a few days, and the 
habit has been considered practically in- 
curable although a recent discovery awak- 
ens hope. Because the use of drugs de- 
stroys will power, the addict is invariably 
a potential, and usually an actual, crim- 
inal. 

The opium traffic is not the peculiar 
sin of a single nation nor a group of 
nations. Responsibility for this trade is 
universal. Three classifications can be 
made of those nations most intimately 
concerned with the problem, each classi- 
fication dealing with the principal coun- 
tries involved :* 

I. Opium-producing nations: Bulgaria, 
China, Egypt, Greece, India, Persia, Rus- 
sia, Kingdom of the Serbs-Croats and 
Slovenes, and Turkey. 

II. Drug-manufacturing countries: 


Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Japan, Switzerland, and the United 
States. 


III. Nations with large economic inter- 
ests in the opium traffic: Great Britain, 
Netherlands, Portugal, and Siam. 


*This classification suggested by Quincy 
Wright, “The Opium Question,” Am. Jrnl. 
Interna. Law, April, 1924, p. 286, although the 
list is not identical. 
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The Asiatic dependencies, protectorates, 
mandates, etc., of European nations are 
understood to be included with the 
“mother” countries, except that the im- 
portance of India as a producing country 
seemed to warrant its separate mention in 
the above list. While it is possible to list 
some of these countries in more than one 
classification, I have adhered to the most 
obvious. 

Granted that opium is valuable as a 
producer of revenue, beside this profitable 
income of a few countries should be 
placed some of the world’s debits against 
the existing traffic: 


Debit 


1. Backwardness of the East. 

2. Two opium wars. 

3. An unknown number of addicts. 

4. Famines in the producing countries. 
(Opium is grown on very rich soil, which 
could be utilized for food crops.) 

5. Money expended for the drug. (Addicts 
will pay almost any price to obtain it.) 

6. Money expended in attempted law en- 
forcement, 

7. Money expended for “cures.” 
addicts have stayed “cured.” ) 

8. Economic loss to the community of ad- 
dicts’ services. (Addicts are not producers, 
are more susceptible to disease, and live one- 
fourth as long as non-addicts.) 

9. Economic loss to community for sup- 
port of addict and his dependents. 


Credit 


Revenue of a few nations, amounting pos- 
sibly to $70,000,000 annually. 


(Very few 


The wealth of a nation is determined 
by the quality of its citizens. The use of 
drugs destroys the citizen mentally, mor- 
ally, and physically. 

Closely bound up with the economic 
phase is, of course, the political one. 
There is the desperate struggle of certain 
European nations to hold in check their 
Asiatic subject peoples (one sometimes 
wonders if drugs are not looked upon as 
a helpful ally); there is the question of 
revenue for the maintenance of these sub- 
ject countries; there is the existing chaos 
in China, brought about largely, in the 
opinion of many, by the degeneration of 
her people from the effects of the opium 
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which China has herself raised and from 
the foreign opium which has been forced 
upon her and by the still more insidious 
manufactured drugs, the latter all of for- 
eign manufacture. 

It has already been mentioned that the 
opium traffic precipitated two wars be- 
tween Great Britain and China. So long 
as certain countries legally permit and 
even encourage opium production on a 
large scale, there is bound to be constant 
friction between the producing govern- 
ments and those governments which have 
prohibitory laws, and, as a result of the 
enormous smuggling carried on by reck- 
less individuals, grave international com- 
plications may result at any moment. 

The opium traffic disregards the moral 
and humane issues! We might also dis- 
regard them in this article, for these is- 
sues are not necessary to our argument, 
even though they are great enough in 
themselves to furnish adequate reason for 
the immediate extermination of all sur- 
plus opium production and drug manufac- 
ture. Crime, disease, poverty, all have 
direct relations with the misuse of drugs. 
The enslavement of women for immoral 
purposes is intimately connected with the 
drug question. The great increase of 
crime in America and throughout the 
world is a direct result. 

But the opium traffic concerns itself 
only with political and economic ques- 
tions. The double-faced political policy 
regarding drug consumption now main- 
tained by the Occident appears indicative 
of a desire on its part to continue indefi- 
nitely the subjugation and backwardness 
of the Orient because of the political and 
economic advantages thereby accruing to 
those western nations in a position to 
profit from this policy. 

This double standard is, however, 
neither politically nor economically sound. 

In the first place, history shows that no 
continued policy of suppression has suc- 
ceeded. Rather, such a policy defeats 
itself. The white man today controls 
nearly half of Asia. But there are indi- 
cations everywhere of increasing ferment 
and dissatisfaction; and attempts are 
being made by the various Asiatic nations 
to unite into a group, separate and dis- 
tinct from Europe, having as its motive 
the doctrine of “Asia for the Asiatics,” 
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The continued unethical practices of 
certain European nations in their eastern 
possessions will aid this oriental move- 
ment. Its hindrance would be accom- 
plished only by the contentment of the 
Asiatic peoples now under European dom- 
ination. To have contented subject peo- 
ples will necessitate a revision of Euro- 
pean ethics in favor of such peoples. A 
change in the opium policy would be 
prominent in such a revision. 

This double policy is financially un- 
sound. Revenue derived from opium con- 
stitutes a considerable portion of the reve- 
nue from these European colonies, esti- 
mated, as has been before stated, at $70,- 
000,000 annually. Francis W. Cowan, 
chief of the Narcotic Division of Canada, 
has figured out that it costs Canada $20,- 
575,000 annually for 10,000 addicts. 


According to the same way of 
figuring, it costs the United 
States, with its most conserva- 
tive estimate of 110,000 addicts 
(other estimates are as high 
as one million), eleven times 
as much, or $226,325,000. On 
this continent alone, then, the 
tribute to the poppy amounts 
OF diva cceuee ckdund eben nesianen 

Suppose we assume that Eu- 
rope has one-third as many 
addicts as Canada and the 
United States, or 40,000, and 
estimate the cost of addiction 
there as one-half the cost 
(American money) in North 
America, thus allowing for the 
difference in the value of cur- 
rency, wage scale, etc., and we 
have an estimated cost for Eu- 
rope of 

This leaves all of South America, 
Central America, Africa, Asia, 
Australia, and the islands of 
the sea uncared for in our esti- 
mate, Their total cost we will 
roughly estimate as the same 
amount which we allowed for 
re 


41,150,000 


ee 


41,150,000 


The total annual outlay 
made necessary by the 
existing illicit opium 
traffic appears, there- 
fore, to be not less than $329,200,000 
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And probably these figures, used for 
illustration only, are not nearly as high 
as they should be.? 

The rapid growth of the opium traffic 
with the resultant spread of the drug 
habit from the Orient to the Occident, 
combined with closer political and com- 
mercial relations of the West with the 
East, finally resulted in international con- 
ferences looking toward gradual control 
of the abuse of opium and its derivatives. 
In 1909 there was an international meet- 
ing to discuss the situation, and in 1912 
an international conference adopted what 
is known as the International Opium Con- 
vention. 


The contracting powers agreed to “control 
the production and distribution of raw 
opium gradually and effectively to 
suppress the manufacture and trade in pre- 
pared opium (i. e., opium suitable for con- 
sumption other than medical) .. . to 
limit exclusively to medical and legitimate 
purposes the manufacture, sale, and use” of 
medical opium, morphine, cocaine, heroin, and 
all new derivatives of these products “which 
may be shown, by scientific research generally 
recognized, to be liable to similar abuse and 
productive of like ill effects”; to prevent the 
smuggling of any of these products into 
China, and to communicate through the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands 
laws and statistical information on the sub- 
ject’. 


Throughout the convention the prin- 
ciple was adopted of requiring the export- 
ing country to restrict or prohibit the ex- 
port of these products contrary to the 
laws of the importing country. 

Other conferences were held attempt- 
ing to facilitate ratification of the conven- 
tion, and at the outbreak of the World 
War eleven countries had both signed and 
ratified the convention, while fourteen 
more had taken steps toward ratification. 


?Arthur N. Smith, in the Detroit Free 
Press, figures the financial loss to the United 
States through petty larceny and begging by 
addicts as between $200,000,000 and $300,000,- 
000 annually, and states that the cost of their 
apprehension, confinement, and care runs an- 
nually into many additional millions of dol- 
lars. Quoted by the Literary Digest, August 


28, 1926, p. 25. 
*Cf. Wright, Q., “The Opium Question,” 
Am. Jrnl. Interna. Law, April, 1924, p. 283. 
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Nineteen other countries had signed, but 
not ratified, the convention. However, by 
a protocol drawn up at this conference it 
was provided that the convention should 
come into effect upon its ratification, re- 
gardless of the other powers. 

The Hague Convention was loosely con- 
structed and capable of various interpre- 
tations. The enactment of the various 
measures depended upon the individual 
legislation, but some of those countries 
which ratified the convention did not ful- 
fill their obligations in this repsect, while 
others fulfilled them but indifferently. 

By the Treaty of Versailles the execu- 
tion of The Hague Convention was trans- 
ferred to the League of Nations, and the 
Fourth International Conference met at 
Geneva in 1924-25, upon invitation of 
the League. 

The results were not what had been 
hoped for. The League had adopted the 
following resolutions prior to the confer- 
ence as an interpretation of the intentions 
of the Convention of 1912: 


1. If the purpose of The Hague Opium Con- 
vention is to be achieved according to the 
spirit and true intent, it must be recognized 
that the use of opium for other than medical 
and scientific purposes is an abuse and not 
legitimate, 

2. In order to prevent the abuse of these 
products, it is necessary to exercise the con- 
trol of the production of raw opium in such 
a manner that there will be no surplus avail- 
able for non-medical and non-scientific pur- 
poses. 


Various methods of controlling the 
manufacture and distribution of drugs 
were discussed. The members of the 
American delegation were outstanding in 
their contention that, inasmuch as the 
control of manufacture and distribution 
had already been unsuccessfully at- 
tempted, the only way to effect suppres- 
sion was by limiting production to the 
amount actually needed. Their idea was 
to do this gradually with the expectation 
of total prohibition of misuse of the drug 
at the end of a limited number of years, 
first suggested as ten and later increased 
to fifteen. 

The powers directly concerned opposed 
this, and proposed an alternative by which 
this period of gradual limitation was to 
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begin at such time as the poppy-growing 
countries could insure effective prevention 
of smuggling of raw opium from their 
territories. The interpretation of this al- 
ternative is that the producing nations, 
outside of China, which are able to limit 
production will take no steps to do so, 
because China may not be able to control 
production and smuggling. Or, in other 
words, the powers having financial inter- 
ests at stake make the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances of one country their excuse 
for absolving themselves from the definite 
obligations to which they were in honor 
bound by their signing and ratification 
of The Hague Convention of 1912. The 
unqualified obligation is in this way trans- 
muted into a conditional or contingent 
one. 

The actual results of this conference do 
not appear very important. Its conven- 
tion attempts to make the control and 
supervision of alkaloid manufacturing 
factories more efficient, to extend the sys- 
tem of import and export certificates, and 
arranges for the appointment of a “con- 
trol board” of eight members as a “fact 
acquiring body.” 

I have referred to the general condem- 
nation of heroin for medical use. On 
August 30, 1926, the United States dele- 
gation to the Interparliamentary Union 
at Geneva, Congressman Stephen H. Por- 
ter, heading the group, secured the unani- 
mous passage of a resolution urging all 
governments to adopt repressive legisla- 
tion. 

Heroin is manufactured at the present 
time in Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Japan, but is pro- 
hibited in the United States, where the 
bulk of the illicit traffic centers. 

According to statistics submitted by 
Mr. Porter, 75 per cent of the crimes of 
violence on the part of gunmen are com- 
mitted under the influence of heroin, 
which is taken in preference to morphine 
and cocaine because it destroys completely 
the sense of fear and inflates the person- 
ality. 

Thirty-seven per cent of the prisoners 
at Atlanta are drug addicts, of whom 90 
per cent are users of heroin. New York 
and Chicago appear to be the principal 
distributing stations. 

The economic sacrifice involved is small, 


since only fifteen pharmaceutical concerns 
in Europe are producing heroin (I have 
no statistics regarding Japan) and heroin 
constitutes but one-fifth of 1 per cent of 
their output. To manufacture this drug 
a plant costing $1,000,000 is necessary, 
so, if the regular manufacture is prohib- 
ited by law, there is little danger of illicit 
manufacture. 

Agitation for and adoption of repres- 
sive legislation in those countries where 
such factories exist is therefore the next 
step in the fight against the drug traffic. 

Eventually, of course, the source of 
heroin and its kindred drugs must be con- 
trolled, and a gradual control of produc- 
tion is possible. A field of white poppies 
cannot be successfully concealed if na- 
tional vigilance is alert, and such alert- 
ness will exist if national opinion is be- 
hind the reduction program. Education 
will rouse national opinion and public co- 
operation. A world organization for the 
purpose of spreading information as to 
the character and effects of narcotics has 
recently been created. 

Not single nations, but the entire world, 
must co-operate against this deadly 
scourge. In order to reduce production to 
the amount actually needed for medical 
use, the expenditure of large sums of 
money will be less burdensome, in the 
long run, than the annual cost of the 
illicit opium traffic as it now exists. Pos- 
sibly such expenditures could be invested 
in an international police system, which 
should have international powers. Boards 
of experts could be appointed to study 
the conditions in all producing countries, 
with a view to suggesting the substitu- 
tion of crops in place of opium, and, if 
it is necessary to cover the economic tran- 
sition from one crop to another, loan 
funds could be made available. 

Eventually medical opium alone should 
be produced in such locations as are ad- 
judged by a board of experts to be most 
conducive to growing the highest-grade 
opium, such opium to be grown under the 
government supervision of the country 
selected, subject to the approval of the 
League of Nations or an international 
board. 

During the period of gradual suppres- 
sion statistics should be accumulated and 
compiled so that the actual medical needs 
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of the world, with a fair emergency stock, 
may be determined. The place or places 
for manufacturing alkaloids from opium 
should be determined by this interna- 
tional board and manufacture and distri- 
bution be under their supervision. Dis- 
tribution should be based on the statis- 
tics and emergency needs of any country 
as determined by the board, and strict 
reports should be made to this board of 
the use to which all alkaloids are put. 

Meanwhile the use of raw opium in the 
Orient should continue, or be placed 
under, government monopoly, such mo- 
nopoly to be stringent, and their revenue 
returns should reveal reductions consist- 
ent with decreasing pari passu produc- 
tion. 

But to achieve a solution of this traffic 
three things must be put on the national 
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scrap heaps of all the countries involved: 

First. Opium revenue. 

Second. So-called “national patriot- 
ism” which seeks to defend immoral poli- 
cies. 

Third. National sensitiveness which 
resents criticism in any form. 

The opium traffic is not a question of 
ideals, but of human necessity. Where 
no nation has clean hands it is folly to 
attempt to fix on one nation the final 
guilt. There must be international co- 
operation, and the price of co-operation 
is new definitions of honor and patriot- 
ism, a clear cotaprehension of the moral 
foundation of international questions, a 
new understanding of international re- 
sponsibility, a vision of world brother- 
hood. “We must disenthrall ourselves 
and then we shall save our country.” 





PRESIDENT CALLES’ PROPOSAL TO REGU- 
LATE ARTICLE 130 OF THE MEXICAN 
CONSTITUTION OF 1917 


(A proposal to regulate Article 130 of the 
Mexican Constitution was set forth by Presi- 
dent Plutarco Elias Calles, of the Mexican 
Republic, October 27, 1926. In an address to 
the citizens and members of the Chamber of 
Deputies, the President submitted a draft bill 
which was introduced in the Chamber 
November 5. Our readers are reminded that 
the Mexican Church Law issued by the Presi- 
dent a few months ago was printed in the 
October number of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


Article 130 of the Mexican Constitution of 
1917, herein referred to by President Calles, 
reads as follows: 

The Federal authorities shall have power 
to exercise in matters of religious worship 
and outward ecclesiastical forms such inter- 
vention as by law authorized. All other 
officials shall act as auxiliaries to the Fed- 
eral authorities. 


The Congress shall not enact any laws 
establishing or forbidding any religion what- 
soever. 

Marriage is a civil contract. Marriage and 
all other acts relating to the civil status of 
individuals shall appertain to the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the civil authorities in the 
manner and form by law provided, and they 
shall have the force and validity given them 
by said laws. 


A simple promise to tell the truth and to 
comply with obligations contracted shall sub- 


ject the promisor, in the event of a breach, 
to the penalties established therefor by law. 


The law recognizes no juridical personal- 
ity in the religious institutions known as 
churches. 

Ministers of religious creeds shall be con- 
sidered as persons exercising a profession, 
and shall be directly subject to the laws en- 
acted on the matter. 

The State legislatures shall have the ex- 
clusive power of determining the maximum 
number of ministers of religious creeds, ac- 
cording to the needs of each locality. Only 
a Mexican by birth may be a minister of any 
religious creed in Mexico. 

No ministers of religious creeds shall, 
either in public or private meetings, or in 
acts of worship or religious propaganda, 
criticise the fundamental laws of the country, 
the authorities in particular, or the govern- 
ment in general; they shall have no vote, 
nor be eligible to office, nor shall they be 
entitled to assemble for political purposes. 

Before dedicating new temples of worship 
for public use, permission shall be obtained 
from the Department of the Interior; the 
opinion of the governor of the respective 
State shall be previously heard on the sub- 
ject. Every place of worship shall have a 
person charged with its care and mainte- 
nance, who shall be legally responsible for 
the faithful performance of the laws on re- 
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ligious observances within the said places of 
worships and for all the objects used for 
purposes of worship. 

The caretaker of each place of public wor- 
ship, together with ten citizens of the place, 
shall promptly advise the municipal authori- 
ties as to the person charged with the care 
of the said place of worship. The outgoing 
minister shall in every instance give notice 
of any change, for which purpose he shall be 
accompanied by the incoming minister and 
ten other citizens of the place. The mu- 
nicipal authorities, under penalty of dismis- 
sal and fine not exceeding 1,000 pesos for 
each breach, shall be responsible for the ex- 
act performance of this provision; they shall 
keep a register of the places of worship and 
another of the caretakers thereof, subject to 
the same penalty as above provided. The 
municipal authorities shall likewise give 
notice to the Department of the Interior, 
through the State governor, of any permis- 
sion to open to the public use a new place 
of worship, as well as of any change in the 
caretakers. Gifts of personality may be re- 
ceived in the interior of places of public wor- 
ship. 

Under no conditions shall studies carried 
on in institutions devoted to the professional 
training of ministers of religious creeds be 
given credit or granted any other dispensa- 
tion of privilege which shall have for its 
purpose the accrediting of the said studies in 
official institutions. Any authority violating 
this provision shall be punished criminally, 
and all such dispensation of privilege be null 
and void, and shall invalidate wholly and en- 
tirely the professional degree toward the ob- 
taining of which the infraction of this pro- 
vision may in any way have contributed. 

No periodical publication which either by 
reason of its program, its title, or merely by 
its general tendencies is of a religious char- 
acter, shall comment upon any political af- 
fairs of the nation, nor publish any informa- 
tion regarding the acts of the authorities or 
of private individuals, in so far as the latter 
have to do with public affairs. 

Every kind of political association whose 
name shall bear any word or any indication 
relating to any religious belief is hereby 
strictly forbidden. No assemblies of any po- 
litical character shall be held within places 
of public worship. 

No minister of any religious creed may in- 
herit, either on his own behalf or by means 
of a trustee or otherwise, any real property 
occupied by any association of religious prop- 
aganda or religious or charitable purposes. 
Ministers of religious creeds are incapable 
legally of inheriting from ministers of the 
same religious creed or from any private in- 
dividual to whom they are not related by 
blood within the fourth degree. 

All real and personal property pertaining 
to the clergy or to religious institutions shall 
be governed, in so far as their acquisition by 
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private parties is concerned, in conformity 
with Article 27 of this Constitution. 

No trial by jury shall ever be granted for 
the infraction of any of the preceding provi- 
sions.—THE EpirTors. 


PRESIDENT CALLES’ STATEMENT 


Translated by William S. Montavon 
Citizens, Members of the Chamber of Deputies 
- NDER authority of Fraction I of 

Article 71 of the Constitution of 
the United States of Mexico, I recommend 
to your honorable Chamber the enactment 
of a statute regulating Article 130 of the 
said Constitution. 

“Long and painful experience has dem- 
onstrated that, in our country, it is neces- 
sary for the civil authority to intervene 
in the regulation of public worship and 
external discipline, for the purpose of pre- 
venting the frequent disturbances of pub- 
lic order which result from the intolerance 
and lack of culture of many of those who 
profess the different religious creeds, to 
protect the credulous and simple masses 
against the criminal suggestions by which 
audacious imposters excite the public 
mind and create obstacles for the govern- 
ment, and to put an end to the iniquitous 
exploitation of ingenuous souls who do not 
hestitate to divest themselves of their 
earthly goods in exchange for happiness 
promised to them in the life beyond the 
tomb. 

“About the middle of the last century, 
civil authority in Mexico took the first step 
to regulate public worship, and Article 130 
of the Political Constitution of 1917 is the 
outgrowth of that regulation. Unfortun- 
ately, the progressive provisions contained 
in this article could not at once be made 
operative, because no secondary law has 
been enacted providing penalties for in- 
fractors and clarifying certain vague con- 
cepts which appear in the fundamental 
law. No matter how good a law may be in 
itself, it is worthless so long as it may with 
impunity be disregarded; and nothing 
could be gained by attempting to enforce a 
law containing mandates which require to 
be regulated, until a regulatory law had 
been enacted. This is precisely the condi- 
tion with regard to Article 130 of the 
Constitution. 

“The bill herewith submitted for your 
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consideration supplies this deficiency and 
will go far in establishing the supremacy 
of the Constitution in matters relating to 
public worship and external discipline. 

“Having in mind this purpose, each 
article of the bill submitted for your con- 
sideration provides a penalty for those 
who disregard the prohibitions contained 
in Article 130 referred to, as well as for 
those who fail to comply with the obliga- 
tions prescribed by that article. 

“The uncertainty which exists with re- 
gard to certain provisions of the law under 
consideration is removed and the bill 
establishes beyond doubt, what for the 
purpose of the law is meant by public 
cult, who, under the law, is to be con- 
sidered as a minister of a cult, what is the 
significance and bearing of the compari- 
son which the fundamental law makes be- 
tween ministers of cults and other persons 
who exercise professions, and what pub- 
lications are comprised in the classifica- 
tion ‘Periodical publications of a confes- 
sional character,’ which is used in the 
Constitution. 

“The bill establishes a procedure both 
effective and practical for procuring full 
compliance by those in charge of churches, 
and by the committee of ten neighbors, 
provided for in paragraphs 10 and 11 of 
Article 130 of the Constitution, with the 
obligations imposed upon them by that 
article; for the invalidation of profes- 
sional degrees awarded contrary to the 
provisions of paragraph 12 of that article, 
and for making effective the prohibition to 
inherit which is mentioned in paragraph 
15 of the same article. 

“The disregard which has been shown 
toward the provisions of the law with re- 
gard to civil registry justifies us in re- 
quiring that all ministers of cults refrain 
from the performance of all religious cere- 
monies related to acts which should be re- 
corded in that registry unless it has been 
previously proved that the act has been in- 
scribed in the registry. 

“The fundamental law recognizes no 
personality whatever in religious groups 
known as churches, and therefore the gov- 
ernment cannot recognize representatives 
of these groups, nor take cognizance of any 
hierarchy within them. It is, therefore, 


provided that in enforcing the laws and 
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other dispositions regarding worship and 
external discipline the authorities must 
deal directly with the ministers of cults 
or with those persons whom it deems 
necessary, without anyone being able to 
evade orders issued by the authorities on 
the plea that these did not reach him 
through the hierarchial channels estab- 
lished by any religion or sect. To make 
this provision effective, failure to comply 
with it is made subject to the same penalty 
as that provided in the code for the crime 
of disobedience to a legitimate mandate 
of a public authority. 

“The Constitution prohibits any one not 
a Mexican by birth from exercising in 
Mexico the ministry of any cult; however, 
in view of the fact that there are in the 
country colonies of foreigners who do not 
speak Spanish and who at the present time 
do not have ministers of their respective 
cults who are Mexicans by birth, and that 
the members of these colonies may not be 
deprived of the right given to them by 
Article 24 of the Constitution, they are 
given the privilege which is provided for 
in Article 1 of the transitory clauses of 
the bill herewith submitted. 

“Reasons of equity and high policy sup- 
port the concession of the privilege 
granted by Article 19 of the bill to all who, 
acting in good faith, without opposition 
or resistance, subject themselves to the 
prescriptions of the Constitution and the 
other orders of public authority with re- 
gard to religious worship and external dis- 


cipline. 
“The bill ends with provisions regard- 
ing the judicial and administrative 


authorities whose duty it is to punish in- 
fractions against Article 130 of the Con- 
stitution, and quoting the Constitution, 
the bill orders that to persons indicted 
under these provisions there shall under 
no consideration be granted trial by jury. 

“The honorable Assembly will not fail 
to understand the urgency which exists 
for the enactment of a law regulating 
Article 130 of the Constitution, in view 
of the fact that in this way alone can an 
end be put to the so-called religious 
problem. 

“Therefore the Chief Executive permits 
himself to recommend to the honorable 
Congress of the Union that this bill be 
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given the preferential consideration which 
the urgency of the case requires.” 
A Bill Regulating Article 130 of the Federal 


Constitution 


Art. 1. The Executive, acting through 
the Secretary of Gobernacion, shall exer- 
cise the matters of religious worship and 
external discipline the intervention which 
is conceded to him by this law. 

Art. 2. Marriage is a civil contract. 
This and all other acts affecting the civil 
state of persons are under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of officials and public authori- 
ties of the civil order, acting within the 
laws, and shall have such binding form 
and validity as are attributed to them by 
the laws. 

Only after the parties have complied 
with the laws regarding acts and contracts 
affecting the civil state may the minister 
of any cult celebrate the ceremonies pre- 
scribed by any religion or sect for acts of 
this nature, and then only in case that in 
the presence of said minister the interested 
parties prove, by showing the correspond- 
ing certificate or certificates, that they 
have complied with the requirements of 
the laws. 

The minister of a cult who disobeys the 
foregoing provision shall be punished by 
a fine not to exceed one hundred pesos, 
and in case of insolvency by arrest not to 
exceed eight days, imposed by administra- 
tive action. 

Art. 3. Those in charge of church build- 
ings, as well as all officiating ministers, 
are obliged to report to the Secretary of 
Gobernacion in the Federal District and 
to the governors of the States and Terri- 
tories in the other parts of the Republic, 
within five days, the celebration of re- 
ligious rites which are related to the acts 
mentioned in the preceding article, set- 
ting forth whether the provisions of that 
article have been complied with. 

If, at the expiration of this period, the 
report has not been made, this fact shall 
be sufficient reason for subjecting the per- 
son in charge of the church building and 
the minister of a cult who took part in the 
religious act to the penalties provided in 
the last paragraph of the preceding article. 

Art. 4. A simple promise to tell the 
truth and to fulfill a contractual obliga- 
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tion makes the author of the promise, in 
case of failure to fulfill, liable to the 
penalties which are prescribed by the law. 

Art. 5. The law recognizes no _per- 
sonality whatever in religious groups 
known as churches, and for this reason 
these groups have none of those rights 
which by the law are conferred upon 
juristic persons. 

The government recognizes no hierarchy 
within the churches and in enforcing all 
regulations related to worship and ex- 
ternal discipline deals directly with the 
ministers themselves or with such other 
persons as may be necessary. 

The minister of a cult or any person 
who, on the plea that he cannot disregard 
the hierarchicial procedure established in 
his religion or sect, or on any other plea, 
refuses to respect the laws or orders whick 
may be issued by public authorities, with 
regard to religious worship or external dis- 
cipline, shall be punished by the penalty 
prescribed in the Penal Code for the crime 
of disobedience to a legitimate mandate of 
a public authority. 

Art. 6. Religious associations known as 
churches, irrespective of creed, can in no 
case have capacity to acquire, hold, or ad- 
minister real estate nor loans secured by 
real estate ; any real estate which they may 
at this time hold, whether in their own 
name or through an intermediary person, 
will pass to the dominion of the nation, 
and “popular action” is herewith conceded 
with regard to the denouncement of such 
property and courts competent to try such 
vases are authorized to adopt for this pur- 
pose the procedure prescribed by the law 
for the nationalization of property en- 
acted July 12, 1859.* 


* TRANSLATOR’S Note.—The law of July 12, 
1859, contains the following: 


A Law NATIONALIZING CHURCH PROPERTY 


Art. 1. There shall pass to the dominion of 
the nation all property which the clergy, 
secular and regular, has been administering 
under different titles, regardless of whether 
it consists of land, rights or shares, or of 
the name under which it has been known or 
the use to which it has been devoted. 

Art. 2. By special enactment the procedure 
will be prescribed which is to be followed in 
transferring to the nation all the property of 
which the preceding article treats. 

The remaining articles, in all twenty-five, 


oe 
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Art. 7%. Ministers of cults shall be con- 
sidered to be persons exercising a profes- 
sion and shall be directly subject to the 
laws which may be enacted with regard to 
these. 

Ministers of cults shall be considered 
to be professionals whose services are 
rendered on behalf of the members of the 
religion or sect to which they belong; but 
because of the moral influence which they 
acquire over their followers through the 
exercise of their ministry, they are sub- 
ject to the supervision of the public au- 
thorities and to the provisions of Article 
130 of the Constitution, as well as to the 
provisions of this statute, and in no case 
shall they refuse to comply with these on 
the plea that they are protected by the pro- 
visions of Article 4 of the Constitution, 
which refers to professionals of other 
classes. 

The exercise of the ministry of any cult 
does not confer any vested right, and at 
any time the law may change the number 
of ministers that will be permitted to prac- 
tice, and this will not constitute any viola- 
tion of acquired rights. 

Art. 8. To exercise the ministry of any 
cult in Mexico, one must be a Mexican by 
birth. 

For the purpose of this law any person 
will be held to exercise the ministry of a 
cult who performs any of the acts which 
the rules of each religious creed reserves 
to specified persons invested with sacer- 
dotal character, whether this be temporary 
or permanent. 


of this statute refer to the regulation of the 
secular clergy and the suppression of the 
regular clergy and of monastic orders. 


Statute No. 54, Jury 13, 1859, ReauLaTine 
THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE LAW NATIONALIZ- 
ING CHURCH PROPERTY 


This law, in Articles 27 and 28, gives to 
persons who denounce church property 
clandestinely held the privilege of obtaining 
these at private sale, at which the price to 
be paid shall not exceed the assessed valua- 
tion, or in lieu of this a valuation based on 
the rental value. 

Anyone who shall conceal property or 
funds belonging to churches, and of a kind 
which churches cannot acquire, hold, or ad- 
minister, or any person who shall act as in- 
termediary through whom churches acquire 
such property, shall be made to suffer the 
penalty provided by the Penal Code for such 
offences. 
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In the enforcement of this law, no dis- 
tinction will be made between the minis- 
ters of a cult and those persons who, as 
delegates, before the public authorities, 
or before the ecclesiastical authorities in 
this country, represent the faithful be- 
longing to the churches, or the supreme 
heads of these (churches), even though 
such delegates do not have sacerdotal 
character. 

Any one offending against the first part 
of this article shall be punished in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Penal 
Code. 

Art. 9. The ministers of cults shall not 
at any gathering, public or private, or- 
ganized as a meeting, nor in any act of 
religious worship or propaganda, make 
any criticism of the fundamental laws of 
the country, or of the authorities of the 
government, individually or in general, 
and they shall have no right to join asso- 
ciations which have political purposes. 

Any one offending against this article 
shall be punished in accordance with the 
provisions of the Penal Code. 

Art. 10. In order to dedicate to worship 
any building open to the public, authori- 
zation must be obtained from the Secre- 
tary of Gobernacion, who has authority to 
grant such permission after hearing the 
views of the governor of the State. 

In every church building there must be 
a person in charge of the same, who will 
be responsible to the public authorities for 
compliance with the laws relating to cults 
and external discipline in the said church 
building, as well as for all the articles of 
equipment pertaining to the cult. 

The person in charge of a church, to- 
gether with ten neighbors, will, without 
delay, notify the municipal authority who 
is the person in charge of the church. 
The outgoing minister, accompanied by 
the incoming minister and the neighbors, 
will give notice of any change. Under 
penalty of dismissal from office and a fine 
of not to exceed one thousand pesos, the 
municipal authority will be responsible for 
the enforcement of this provision; under 
the same penalty, he will keep a registry 
of the churches and another of the persons 
in charge of them. The municipal 


authority, through the governor of the 
State, will notify the Secretary of Gober- 
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nacion of every permit granted for the 
opening to the public of a new church, 
and of any authorization for the change 
of the person in charge of a church. 

When the Secretary of Gobernacion 
authorizes the opening of a new place of 
worship, he will at once advise the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Department 
of Audits, in order that the place author- 
ized be entered in the inventory of the 
properties of the nation and for whatever 
else may be required for the purposes of 
Fraction II of Article 27 of the Federal 
Constitution. 

When it is a question of opening a new 
place of worship in the Federal District or 
Territories, the Secretary of Gobernacion 
may, if he deems it advisable, hear the 
opinion of the respective governor. 

For the purpose of the law, by public 
worship is held to mean the practice of the 
religious ceremonies of any creed what- 
ever at any place other than the intimacy 
of the home. 

Art. 11. As a general rule, the persons 
in charge of a church shall be a minister 
of the cult which is to be practiced in the 
church. If, however, there should arise 
any difficulty in enforcing this provision, 
one of the most prominent from among 
the neighbors wf the locality may be 
named to be in charge, provided the neigh- 
bor so named be a member of the religion 
or sect to the use of which the church is 
dedicated. 

Persons in charge of churches must, in 
every case, be native-born Mexicans, and 
they will be responsible under the pro- 
visions of the Penal Code for the value of 
the property, real and personal, which 
they manage and which they receive on 
inventory. 

Art. 12. The ten neighbors spoken of in 
paragraph 11 of Art. 130 of the Constitu- 
tion must be Mexicans and must profess 
the religion or the sect to which the cult 
to be practiced in the church belongs. 

In every case of the designation or of 
the change of the person in charge of a 
church, minutes shall be drawn up in 
duplicate, together with an inventory, also 
in duplicate, of everything belonging to 
the church, and one copy of the minutes 
and one copy of the inventory shall be 
forwarded to the Secretary of Gobernacion 
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at the time of filing with that authority 
the notice provided for in Article 130 
already mentioned. 

Failure to file this notice shall be pun- 
ished within the limitation established in 
the Penal Code, and the Secretary of 
Gobernacion will order the church to be 
closed for all the time that the constitu- 
tional requirements are not complied with. 

Art. 13. Any municipal authority who 
neglects to enforce the provisions of the 
preceding article shall suffer the penalty 
prescribed by paragraph 11 of Article 130 
of the Constitution and by the pertinent 
provisions of the Penal Code. The same 
penalty shall be inflicted for failure to 
keep the registry of church buildings or 
that of persons in charge of them. 

Art. 14. Within the church building, 
gifts consisting of personal property may 
be collected. 

Whenever any gift of personal property 
thus collected is other than cash, notice 
must be given to the Secretary of Gober- 
nacion in the Federal District and to the 
governors in the States and Territories for 
the purpose that the governors report the 
same to the said secretary in order that 
proper entry be made in the inventory and 
the property thus received be taken up 
by the proper administrative officers as 
among the personal property belonging to 
the nation. In the States and in the Fed- 
eral Territories this notice shall be filed 
with the governors by the corresponding 
municipal authorities. 

Persons in charge of churches who fail 
to file the notice ordered in the article 
shall be punished by fine of the second 
class or by proportional arrest. 

Persons in charge of churches shall, in 
same form and under the same penalties 
for failure to comply, report every gift 
of money received which is made for the 
acquisition of furniture, ornaments, etc., 
or for repairs to the building. 

Art. 15. Under no consideration shall 
validity be given, dispensation authorized, 
or other procedure whatever taken which 
has for its purpose the granting of validity 
in the official courses to studies made in 
establishments devoted to the professional 
training of ministers of cults. Any public 
authority disregarding this provision shall 
incur criminal responsibility and the dis- 
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pensation or procedure taken contrary to 
this law shall be null and void, as shall 
also be any professional title obtained in 
contravention of this provision. 

Anyone found guilty of an offense un- 
der this provision shall be liable to the 
corresponding penalties prescribed in the 
Penal Code. 

The judge convicting any person under 
this provision will, at the time the sen- 
tence takes effect, advise the Secretary of 
Gobernacion, which official will bring the 
facts to the knowledge of the Secretary of 
Public Education, who will adopt suit- 
able rules and regulations for the execu- 
tion of this article and have charge of 
their enforcement. 

Art. 16. Periodical publications which, 
because of their policies or of their name, 
or simply of their ordinary tendencies, are 
of a confessional character, shall not com- 
ment on questions of national politics, nor 
publish news of the acts of the authorities 
of the country, or of private persons who 
are directly concerned with the function- 
ing of the public institutions. 

Any one found guilty of an offense un- 
der this provision shall be liable to the 
corresponding penalties prescribed by the 
Criminal Code. 

The name “Periodical Publications of 
a Confessional Character” shall be held to 
comprise all manuscripts or printed mat- 
ter and in general all periodicals, pam- 
phlets, or hand-bills which are offered for 
sale, exhibited, or distributed in any man- 
ner, either to the general public or to per- 
sons affiliated with any specific religion or 
creed, and in which, by written word, by 
drawing, lithograph, photogravure, or 
rotogragh, or by any means other than 
the spoken word, religious doctrines, 
openly or covertly, are spread or defended. 

The circumstance that the publication 
in question does not appear in public with 
regularity shall not be held to be a reason 
for not imposing the corresponding penal- 
ties. 

Art. 17. The formation of any political 
association, the name of which contains 
any word or indication by which the as- 
sociation is any way related to any re- 
ligious creed, is strictly prohibited. 


Meetings of a political character may not 
be held in churches. 
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Persons guilty of an infraction of this 
article shall be liable to the penalties pre- 
scribed in the Penal Code; but this shall 
in no manner affect the validity of orders 
which may be issued suppressing the asso- 
ciation or dissolving the meeting. 

Art. 18. No minister of any cult, either 
directly or through an intermediate per- 
son, can inherit or receive, by any title, 
any real property occupied by an associa- 
tion devoted to religious propaganda or 
to the purposes of religion or benevolence. 

Ministers of cults are by the law in- 
competent to be the beneficiaries of the 
will of other ministers of the same cult or 
of any private person with whom they are 
not related within the fourth degree. 

In case of an offense against the first 
part of this article, the Department of 
Justice and its attorneys and the repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Welfare 
(Beneficencia) have the obligation, under 
penalty, for non-fulfillment of a repri- 
mand, of a fine not exceeding one hundred 
pesos, or suspension for one month, or 
dismissal from office, to bring action be- 
fore the courts demanding the setting 
aside of the heirship or the invalidation of 
the title under which the property is to 
be or has been conveyed. 

In case the real property has been con- 
veyed, the minister of a cult receiving it 
shall be obliged to restore it with all in- 
crement or interest accruing to it, and he, 
together with any person who may have 
acted as an intermediary in the trans- 
action shall be condemned to pay a fine of 
one thousand pesos or of proportional ar- 
rest, and will, in addition, be responsible 
for all damages which may result from 
this action. 

The Secretary of Gobernacion, through 
the Attorney General and the district 
attorney, who appear befcre the chancery 
courts, will be responsible for the prosecu- 
tion of cases under the second part of this 
article which establishes the incompetency 
of a minister of a cult to inherit, and for 
any failure to perform his duty in this re- 
spect the district attorney will be punished 
by a reprimand, a fine not exceeding one 
hundred pesos, suspension for a period not 
exceeding one month, or dismissal from 
office. 


Art. 19. Offenders against the pro- 
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visions of this law shall under no circum- 
stances be granted a trial by jury. 

Art. 20. Persons charged with crimes 
committed in this matter shall be tried 
before the federal courts. 

Penalties to be imposed by administra- 
tive action for offenses in matters of cult 
in the federal district will be imposed by 
the Secretary of Gobernacion, in the capi- 
tal cities of the States and Territories by 
the governors, and in other municipalities 
by the municipal presidents. 

If any public employee or official is re- 
sponsible, in the administration of his em- 
ployment or office, for an offense in mat- 
ters of cult, the penalty incurred shall be 
imposed by the Secretary of Gobernacion, 
acting through the officer immediately 
over the offender. 


TRANSITORY ARTICLES 


Art. 1. Colonies of aliens who do not 
speak Spanish, and who have no native- 
born minister of their cult to minister to 
their religious needs, may have recourse to 
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the Secretary of Gobernacion, making this 
fact known. 

The said secretary, after making the 
necessary investigations, may grant a pe- 
riod, not to exceed six years, during which 
such colonies may engage the services of 
an alien minister of their cult; provided, 
however, that the colony engage itself, 
within this period, to provide to a native- 
born Mexican the professional training 
necessary for the exercise of the ministry 
of its cult, it being understood that at the 
end of this period, under no considera- 
tion, will anyone who is not a native-born 
Mexican be permitted to exercise the func- 
tions of a minister of a cult. 

In such case the Secretary of Gober- 
nacion will fix the number of alien minis- 
ters who, under the privilege granted by 
the foregoing paragraph, may exercise 
their ministry because the laws fixing the 
maximum number of ministers of cults do 
not apply in these cases, but refer exclu- 
sively to native-born ministers of cults. 

Art. 2. This law will become effective 
fifteen days after its publication in the 
Diario Oficial (Official Gazette). 
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STATUS OF THE DOMINIONS 
Interimperial Relations 


Text of Conference Report 


The Report of the Committee on Inter- 
imperial Relations was adopted by the Im- 
perial Conference in London on November 19. 

The text of the report is as follows: 


I. Introduction 


We were appointed at the meeting of the 
Imperial Conference on the 25th of October, 
1926, to investigate all the questions on the 
agenda affecting interimperial relations. 
Our discussions on these questions have been 
iong and intricate. We found on examination 
that they involved consideration of funda- 
mental principles affecting the relations of 


the various parts of the Empire inter se, as 
well as the relations of each part to foreign 
countries. For such examination the time at 
our disposal has been all too short. Yet we 
hope that we may have laid a foundation on 
which subsequent conferences may build. 


II. Status of Great Britain and the Dominions 

The committee are of opinion that nothing 
would be gained by attempting to lay down 
a constitution for the British Empire. [ts 
widely scattered parts have very different 
characteristics, very different histories, and 
are at very different stages of evolution while, 
considered as a whole, it defies classification 
and bears no real resemblance to any other 
political organization which now exists or 
has ever yet been tried. 
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There is, however, one most important ele- 
ment in it which, from a strictly constitu- 
tional point of view, has now, as regards all 
vital matters, reached its full development 
—we refer to the group of self-governing 
communities composed of Great Britain and 
the Dominions. Their position and mutual 
relation may be readily defined. They are 
autonomous communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way subor- 
dinate one to another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs, though united 
by a common allegiance to the Crown, and 
freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

A foreigner endeavoring to understand the 
true character of the British Empire by the 
aid of this formula alone would be tempted 
to think that it was devised rather to make 
mutual interference impossible than to make 
mutual co-operation easy. 

Such a criticism, however, completely ig- 
nores the historic situation. The rapid evolu- 
tion of the oversea Dominions during the 
last fifty years has involved many compli- 
cated adjustments of old political machinery 
to changing conditions. The tendency to- 
ward equality of status was both right and 
inevitable. Geographical and other condi- 
tions made this impossible of attainment by 
the way of federation. The only alternative 
was by the way of autonomy, and along this 
road it has been steadily sought. Every 
self-governing member of the Empire is now 
the master of its destiny. In fact, if not 
always in form, it is subject to no compul- 
sion whatever. 

But no account, however accurate, of the 
negative relations in which Great Britain 
and the Dominions stand to each other can 
do more than express a portion of the truth. 
The British Empire is not founded upon 
negations. It depends essentially, if not for- 
mally, on positive ideals. Free institutions 
are its life blood. Free co-operation is its 
instrument. Peace, security, and progress 
are among its objects. Aspects of all these 
great themes have been discussed at the 
present conference; excellent results have 
been thereby obtained. And though every 


Dominion is now, and must always remain, 
the sole judge of the nature and extent of 
its co-operation, no common cause will, in 
our opinion, be thereby imperiled. 

iquality of status, so far as Britain and 
the Dominions are concerned, is thus the 
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root principle governing our interimperial 
relations. But the principles of equality and 
similarity, appropriate to status, do not uni- 
versally extend to function. Here we require 
something more than immutable dogmas. 
For example, to deal with questions of diplo- 
macy and questions of defense, we require 
also flexible machinery—machinery which 
can, from time to time, be adapted to the 
changing circumstances of the world. This 
subject also has occupied our attention. The 
rest of this report will show how we have 
endeavored not only to state political theory 
but to apply it to our common needs. 


III. Special Position of India 


It will be noted that in the previous para- 
graphs we have made no mention of India. 
Our reason for limiting their scope to Great 
Britain and the Dominions is that the posi- 
tion of India in the Empire is already defined 
by the Government of India Act, 1919. We 
would, nevertheless, recall that by Resolution 
IX of the Imperial War Conference, 1917, 
due recognition was given to the important 
position held by India in the British Com- 
monwealth. Where, in this report, we have 
had occasion to consider the position of India, 
we have made particular reference to it. 


IV. Relations Between the Various Parts of the 
British Empire 

Existing administrative, legislative, and ju- 
dicial forms are admittedly not wholly in 
accord with the position as described in 
Section II of this report. This is inevitable, 
since most of these forms date back to a 
time well antecedent to the present stage of 
constitutional development. Our first task, 
then, was to examine these forms with spe- 
cial reference to any cases where the want 
of adaption of practice to principle caused, 
or might be thought to cause, inconvenience 
in the conduct of interimperial relations. 


(a) The Title of His Majesty the King 


The title of His Majesty the King is of 
special importance and concern to all parts 
of His Majesty’s dominions. Twice within 
the last 50 years has the royal title been 
altered to suit changed conditions and con- 
stitutional developments. 

The present title, which is that proclaimed 
under the Royal Titles Act of 1901, is as 
follows: 
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George V, by the Grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land and of the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas King, Defender of the Faith, Em- 
peror of India. 


Some time before the conference met, it 
had been recognized that this form of title 
hardly accorded with the altered state of 
affairs arising from the establishment of 
the Irish Free State as a Dominion. It had 
further been ascertained that it would be 
in accordance with His Majesty’s wishes that 
any recommendation for change should be 
submitted to him as the result of discussion 
at the conference. We are unanimously of 
opinion that a slight change is desirable, and 
we recommend that, subject to His Majesty’s 
approval, the necessary legislative action 
should be taken to secure that His Majesty’s 
title should henceforward read: 


George V, by the Grace of God, of Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India. 


(b) Position of Governors General 


We proceeded to consider whether it was 
desirable formally to place on record a defi- 
nition of the position held by the Governor 
General* as His Majesty’s representative in 
the Dominions. That position, though now 
generally well recognized, undoubtedly repre- 
sents a development from an earlier stage 
when the Governor General was appointed 
solely on the advice of His Majesty’s min- 
isters in London and acted also as their rep- 
resentative. 

In our opinion it is an essential conse- 
quence of the equality of status existing 
among the members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations that the Governor General 
of a Dominion is the representative of the 
Crown, holding in all essential respects the 
same position in relation to the administra- 
tion of public affairs in the Dominion as 
is held by His Majesty the King in Great 
Britain, and that he is not the representa- 
tive or agent of His Majesty’s Government in 
great Britain or of any department of that 
government. 

It seemed to us to follow that the practice 
whereby the Governor General of a Dominion 
is the formal official channel of communica- 


* The Governor of Newfoundland is in the 
same position as the Governor General of a 
Dominion. 
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tion between His Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain and his governments in the 
Dominions might be regarded as no longer 
wholly in accordance with the constitutional 
position of the Governor General. It was 
thought that the recognized official channel 
of communication should be, in future, be- 
tween government and government direct. 
The representatives of Great Britain readily 
recognized that the existing procedure might 
be open to criticism and accepted the pro- 
posed change in principle in relation to any 
of the Dominions which desired it. Details 
were left for settlement as soon as possible 
after the conference had completed its work, 
but it was recognized by the committee, as 
an essential feature of any change or devel- 
opment in the channels of communication, 
that a Governor General should be supplied 
with copies of all documents of importance 
and in general should be kept as fully in- 
formed as is His Majesty the King in Great 
Britain of Cabinet business and public affairs. 


(c) Operation of Dominion Legislation 


Our attention was also called to various 
points in connection with the operation of 
Dominion legislation, which, it was sug- 
gested, required clarification. 

The particular points involved were: 


(a) The present practice under which acts 
of the Dominion parliaments are sent each 
year to London, and it is intimated, through 
the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs, 
that “His Majesty will not be advised to 
exercise his powers of disallowance” with 
regard to them. 

(vb) The reservation of Dominion legisla- 
tion, in certain circumstances, for the signifi- 
cation of His Majesty’s pleasure which is 
signified on advice tendered by His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain. 

(c) The difference between the legislative 
competence of the Parliament at Westmin- 
ster and of the Dominion parliaments in 
that acts passed by the latter operate, as a 
general rule, only within the territorial area 
of the Dominion concerned. 

(d) The operation of legislation passed by 
the Parliament at Westminster in relation 
to the Dominions. In this connection special 
attention was called to such statutes as the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act. It was sug- 
gested that in future uniformity of legisla- 
tion as between Great Britain and the Do- 
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minions could best be secured by the enact- 
ment of reciprocal statutes based upon con- 
sultation and agreement. 

We gave these matters the best consider- 
ation possible in the limited time at our dis- 
posal, but came to the conclusion that the 
issues involved were so complex that there 
would be grave danger in attempting any 
immediate pronouncement other than a state- 
ment of certain principles which, in our 
opinion, underlie the whole question of the 
operation of Dominion legislation. We felt 
that, for the rest, it would be necessary to 
obtain expert guidance as a preliminary to 
further consideration by His Majesty’s gov- 
ernments in Great Britain and the Do- 
minions. 

On the questions raised with regard to 
disallowance and reservation of Dominion 
legislation, it was explained by the Irish 
Free State representatives that they desired 
to elucidate the constitutional practice in 
relation to Canada, since it is provided by 
Article 2 of the articles of agreement for 
a treaty of 1921 that “the position of the 
Irish Free State in «relation to the Imperial 
Parliament and Government and otherwise 
shall be that of the Dominion of Canada.” 

On this point we propose that it should 
be placed on record that, apart from provi- 
sions embodied in constitutions or in specific 
statutes expressly provided for reservation, 
it is recognized that it is the right of the 
government of each Dominion to advise the 
Crown in all matters relating to its own 
affairs. Consequently, it would not be in 
accordance with constitutional practice for 
advice to be tendered to His Majesty by His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain in 
any matter appertaining to the affairs of a 
Dominion against the views of the govern- 
ment of that Dominion. 

The appropriate procedure with regard to 
projected legislation in one of the self-govern- 
ing parts of the Empire which may affect 
the interests of other self-governing parts is 
previous consultation between His Majesty’s 
ministers in the several parts concerned. 

On the question raised with regard to 
the legislative competence of members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations other than 
Great Britain, and in particular to the de- 
sirability of those members being enabled to 
legislate with extraterritorial effect, we think 
that it should similarly be placed on record 
that the constitutional practice is that legis- 
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lation by the Parliament at Westminster 
applying to a Dominion would only be passed 
with the consent of the Dominion concerned. 

As already indicated, however, we are of 
opinion that there are points arising out of 
these considerations, and in the application 
of these general principles, which will re- 
quire detailed examination, and we accord- 
ingly recommend that steps should be taken 
by Great Britain and the Dominions to set 
up a committee with terms of reference on 
the following lines: 


To inquire into, report upon, and make 
recommendations concerning— 

(i) Existing statutory provisions requir- 
ing reservation of Dominion legislation for 
the assent of His Majesty or authorizing the 
disallowunce of such legislation. 

(ii) (a) The present position as to the 
competence of Dominion parliaments to give 
their legislation extraterritorial operation. 

(b) The practicability and most convenient 
method of giving effect to the principle that 
each Dominion Parliament should have power 
to give extraterritorial operation to its leg- 
islation in all cases where such operation is 
ancillary to provision for the peace, order, 
and good government of the Dominion. 

(iii) The principles embodied in or under- 
lying the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865, 
and the extent to which any provisions of 
that act ought to be repealed, amended, or 
modified in the light of the existing relations 
between the various members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations as described in 
this report. 


(d) Merchant Shipping Legislation 


Somewhat similar consideration to those 
set out above governed our attitude toward 
a similar, though a special, question raised 
in relation to merchant shipping legislation. 
On this subject it was pointed out that, while 
uniformity of administrative practice was 
desirable, and indeed essential, as regards 
the merchant shipping legislation of the vari- 
ous parts of the Empire, it was difficult to 
reconcile the application, in their present 
form, of certain provisions of the principal 
statute relating to merchant shipping, viz, 
the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894, more 
particularly clauses 735 and 736, with the 
constitutional status of the several members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

In this case, also, we felt that although, in 
the evolution of the British Empire, certain 
inequalities had been allowed to remain as 
regards various questions of maritime affairs, 
it was essential in dealing with these ine- 
qualities to consider the practical aspects of 
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the matter. The difficulties in the way of 
introducing any immediate alterations in 
the merchant shipping code (which dealt, 
among other matters, with the registration 
of British ships all over the world) were 
fully appreciated and it was felt to be neces- 
sary, in any review of the position, to take 
into account such matters of general concern 
as the qualifications for registry as a British 
ship, the status of British ships in war, the 
work done by His Majesty’s consuls in the 
interest of British shipping and seamen, and 
the question of naval courts at foreign ports 
to deal with crimes and offenses on British 
ships abroad. 

We came finally to the conclusion that, fol- 
lowing a precedent which had been found 
useful on previous occasions, the general 
question of merchant shipping legislation had 
best be remitted to a special subconference, 
which could meet most appropriately at the 
same time as the expert committee, to which 
reference is made above. We thought that 
this special subconference should be invited 
to advise on the following general lines: 


To consider and report on the principles 
which should govern, in the general interests, 
the practice and legislation relating to mer- 
chant shipping in the various parts of the 
Empire, having regard to the change in con- 
stitutional status and general relations which 
has occurred since existing laws were en- 
acted. 

We took note that the representatives of 
India particularly desired that India, in view 
of the importance cf her shipping interests, 
should be given an opportunity of being repre- 
sented at the proposed subconference. We 
felt that the full representation of India on 
an equal footing with Great Britain and the 
Dominions would not only be welcomed, but 
could very properly be given, due regard be- 
ing had to the special constitutional position 
of India as explained in Section III of this 
report. 


(e) Appeals to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council 


Another matter which we discussed, in 
which a general constitutional principle was 
raised, concerned the conditions governing 
appeals from judgments in the Dominion to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
From these discussions it became clear that it 
was no part of the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain that questions 
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affecting judicial appeals should be deter- 
mined otherwise than in accordance with the 
wishes of the part of the Empire primarily 
affected. It was, however, generally recog- 
nized that where changes in the existing 
system were proposed which, while primarily 
affecting one part, raised issues in which 
other parts were also concerned, such changes 
ought only to be carried out after consulta- 
tion and discussion. 

So far as the work of the committee was 
concerned, this general understanding ex- 
pressed all that was required. The question 
of some immediate change in the present 
conditions governing appeals from the Irish 
Free State was not pressed in relation to the 
present conference, though it was made clear 
that the right was reserved to bring up the 
matter again at the next Imperial Conference 
for discussion in relation to the facts of this 
particular case. 


V. Relations with Foreign Countries 

From questions specially concerning the 
relations of the various parts of the British 
Empire with one another, we naturally turned 
to those affecting their relations with foreign 
countries. In the latter sphere, a beginning 
had been made toward making clear those 
relations by the resolution of the Imperial 
Conference of 1923 on the subject of the 
negotiation, signature and ratification of 
treaties. But it seemed desirable to examine 
the working of that resolution during the 
past three years and also to consider whether 
the principles laid down with regard to trea- 
ties could not be applied with advantage in 
a wider sphere. 


(a) Procedure in Relation to Treaties 


We appointed a special subcommittee under , 
the chairmanship of the Minister of Justice 
of Canada (the Hon. BE. Lapointe, K. C.) to 
consider the question of treaty procedure. 

The subcommittee, on whose report the 
following paragraphs are based, found that 
the resolution of the conference of 1923 em- 
bodied on most points useful rules for the 
guidance of the government. As they became 
more thoroughly understood and established, 
they would prove effective in practice. 

Some phases of treaty procedure were ex- 
amined, however, in greater detail in the 
light of experience in order to consider to 
what extent the resolution of 1923 might with 
advantage be supplemented. 
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Negotiation: 

It was agreed in 1923 that any of the 
governments of the Empire contemplating the 
negotiation of a treaty should give due con- 
sideration to its possible effect upon other 
governments and should take steps to inform 
governments likely to be interested of its in- 
tention. 

This rule should be understood as applying 
to any negotiations which any government 
intends to conduct, so as to leave it to the 
other governments to say whether they are 
likely to be interested. 

When a government has received informa- 
tion of the intention of any other government 
to conduct negotiations, it is incumbent upon 
it to indicate its attitude with reasonable 
promptitude. So long as the initiating gov- 
ernment receives no adverse comments and so 
long as its policy involves no active obliga- 
tions on the part of the other governments, it 
may proceed on the assumption that its policy 
is generally acceptable. It must, however, 
before taking any steps which might involve 
the other governments in any active obliga- 
tions, obtain their definite assent. 

Where by the nature of the treaty it is de- 
sirable that it should be ratified on behalf of 
all the governments of the Empire, the 
initiating government may assume that a 
government which has had full opportunity 
of indicating its attitude and has made no 
adverse comments will concur in the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. In the case of a govern- 
ment that prefers not to concur in the ratifi- 
cation of a treaty unless it has been signed by 
a plenipotentiary authorized to act on its 
behalf, it will advise the appointment of a 
plenipotentiary so to act. 


Form of Treaty: 


Some treaties begin with a list of the con- 
tracting countries and not with a list of 
heads of States. In the case of treaties 
negotiated under the auspices of the League 
of Nations, adherence to the wording of the 
annex to the Covenant for the purpose of 
describing the contracting party has led to 
the use in the preamble of the term “British 
Empire,” with an enumeration of the Do- 
minions and India if parties to the conven- 
tion, but without any mention of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the colo- 
nies and protectorates. These are only in- 
cluded by virtue of their being covered by 
the term “British Empire.’ This practice, 
while suggesting that the Dominions and 


India are not on a footing of equality with 
Great Britain as participants in the treaties 
in question, tends to obscurity and misunder- 
standing and is generally unsatisfactory. 

As a means of overcoming this difficulty it 
is recommended that all treaties (other than 
agreements between governments), whether 
negotiated under the auspices of the League 
or not, should be made in the name of heads 
of States, and if the treaty is signed on be- 
half of any or all of the governments of the 
Empire, the treaty should be made in the 
name of the King as the symbol of the 
special relationship between the different 
parts of the Empire. The British units on 
behalf of which the treaty is signed should 
be grouped together in the following order: 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and all 
parts of the British Empire, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, Irish Free 
State, India. A specimen form of treaty as 
recommended is attached as an appendix to 
the committee’s report. 

In the case of a treaty applying to only one 
part of the Empire it should be stated to be 
made by the King on behalf of that part. 

The making of the treaty in the name of 
the King as the symbol of the special rela- 
tionship between the different parts of the 
Empire will render superfluous the inclusion 
of any provision that its terms must not be 
regarded as regulating inter se the rights and 
obligations of the various territories on be- 
half of which it has been signed in the name 
of the King. In this connection it must be 
borne in mind that the question was dis- 
cussed at the Arms Traffic Conference in 1925, 
and that the legal committee of that con- 
ference laid it down that the principle to 
which the foregoing sentence gives expres- 
sion underlies all international conventions. 

In the case of some international agree- 
ments the governments of different parts of 
the Empire may be willing to apply between 
themselves some of the provisions as an ad- 
ministrative measure. In this case they 
should state the extent to which and the 
terms on which such provisions are to apply. 
Where international agreements are to be 
applied between different parts of the Empire, 
the form of a treaty between heads of States 
should be avoided. 


Full Powers: 


The plenipotentiaries for the various Brit- 
ish units should have full powers, issued in 
each case by the King on the advice of the 
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government concerned, indicating and cor- 
responding to the part of the Empire for 
which they are to sign. It will frequently be 
found convenient, particularly where there 
are some paris of the Empire on which it is 
not contemplated that active obligations will 
be imposed, but where the position of the 
British subjects belonging to these parts will 
be affected, for such government to advise the 
issue of full powers on their behalf to the 
plenipotentiary appointed to act on behalf of 
the government or governments mainly con- 
cerned. In other cases provision might be 
made for accession by other parts of the Em- 
pire at a later date. 


Signature: 

In the cases where the names of countries 
are appended to the signatures in a treaty, 
the different parts of the Empire should be 
designated in the same manner as is proposed 
in regard to the list of plenipotentiaries in 
the preamble to the treaty. The signatures 
of the plenipotentiaries of the various parts 
of the Empire should be grouped together in 
the same order as is proposed above. 

The signature of a treaty on behalf of a 
part of the Empire should cover territories 
for which a mandate has been given to that 
part of the Empire, unless the contrary is 
stated at the time of the signature. 


Coming into Force of Multilateral Treaties: 

In general, treaties contain a ratification 
clause and a provision that the treaty will 
come into force on the deposit of a certain 
number of ratifications. The question has 
sometimes arisen in connection with treaties 
negotiated under the auspices of the League 
whether, for the purpose of making up the 
number of ratifications necessary to bring the 
treaty into force, ratifications on behalf of 
different parts of the Empire which are sepa- 
rate members of the League should be 
counted as separate ratifications. In order 
to avoid any difficulty in future, it is recom- 
mended that when it is thought necessary 
that a treaty should contain a clause of this 
character, it should take the form of a pro- 
vision that the treaty should come into force 
when it has been ratified on behalf of so 
many separate members of the League. 

We think that some convenient opportunity 
should be taken of explaining to the other 
members of the League the changes which 
it is desired to make in the form of treaties 
and the reasons for which they are desired. 
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We would also recommend that the various 
governments of the Empire should make it 
an instruction to their representatives at 
international conferences to be held in future 
that they should use their best endeavors to 
secure that effect is given to the recommenda- 
tions contained in the foregoing paragraphs. 


(b) Representation at International 
Conferences 

We also studied, in the light of the resolu- 
tion of the Imperial Conference of 1923, to 
which reference has already been made, the 
question of the representation of the different 
parts of the Empire at international confer- 
ences. The conclusions which we reached 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. No difficulty arises as regards represen- 
tation at conferences convened by, or under 
the auspices of the League of Nations. In 
the case of such conferences all members 
of the League are invited, and if they attend 
are represented separately by separate dele- 
gations. Co-operation is ensured by the ap- 
plication of paragraph I. 1 (c) of the treaty 
resolution of 1923. 

2. As regards international conferences 
summoned by foreign governments, no rule 
of universal application can be laid down, 
since the nature of the representation must, 
in part, depend on the form of invitation 
issued by the convening government. 

(a) In conferences of a technical character, 
it is usual and always desirable that the dif- 
ferent parts of the Empire should (if they 
wish to participate) be represented sepa- 
rately by separate delegations, and where 
necessary efforts should be made to secure 
invitations which will render such represen- 
tation possible. 

(b) Conferences of a political character 
called by a foreign government must be con- 
sidered on the special circumstances of each 
individual case. 

It is for each part of the Empire to decide 
whether its particular interests are so in- 
volved, especially having regard to the active 
obligations likely to be imposed by any re- 
sulting treaty, that it desires to be repre- 
sented at the conference, or whether it is 
content to leave the negotiation in the hands 
of the part or parts of the Empire more di- 
rectly concerned and to accept the result. 

If a government desires to participate in 
the conclusion of a treaty, the method by 
which representation will be secured is a 
matter to be arranged with the other govern- 
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ments of the Empire in the light of the in- 
vitation which has been received. 

Where more than one part of the Empire 
desires to be represented, three methods of 
representation are possible: 

(i) By means of a common plenipotentiary 
or plenipotentiaries, the issue of full powers 
to whom should be on the advice of all parts 
of the Empire participating. 

(ii) By a single British Empire delegation 
composed of separate representatives of such 
parts of the Empire as are participating in 
the conference. This was the form of repre- 
sentation employed at the Washington Dis- 
armament Conference of 1921. 

(iii) By separate delegations representing 
each part of the Empire participating in the 
conference. If, as a result of consultation, 
this third method is desired, an effort must 
be made to ensure that the form of invitation 
from the convening government will make 
this method of representation possible. 

Certain non-technical treaties should, from 
their nature, be concluded in a form which 
will render them binding upon al) parts of 
the Empire, and for this purpose should be 
ratified with the concurrence of all the gov- 
ernments. It is for each government to de- 
cide to what extent its concurrence in the 
ratification will be facilitated by its partici- 
pation in the conclusion of the treaty, as, 
for instance, by the appointment of a common 
plenipotentiary. Any question as to whether 
the nature of the treaty is such that its ratifi- 
cation should be concurred in by all parts of 
the Empire is a matter for discussion and 
agreement between the governments. 


(c) General Conduct of Foreign Policy 


We went on to examine the possibility of 
applying the principles underlying the treaty 
resolution of the 1923 conference to matters 
arising in the conduct of foreign affairs 
generally. It was frankly recognized that in 
this sphere, as in the sphere of defense, the 
major share of responsibility rests now, and 
must for some time continue to rest, with His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. 
Nevertheless, practically all the Dominions 
are engaged to some extent, and some to a 
considerable extent, in the conduct of foreign 
relations, particularly those with foreign 
countries on their borders. A particular in- 


stance of this is the growing work in connec- 
tion with the relations between Canada and 
the United States of America, which has led 
to the necessity for the appointment of a 
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minister plenipotentiary to represent the 
Canadian Government in Washington. We 
felt that the governing consideration under- 
lying all discussions of this problem must be 
that neither Great Britain nor the Dominions 
could be committed to the acceptance of ac- 
tive obligations except with the definite as- 
sent of their own governments. In the light 
of this governing consideration, the com- 
mittee agreed that the general principle 
expressed in relation to treaty negotiations in 
Section V (a) of this report, which is indeed 
already to a large extent in force, might use- 
fully be adopted as a guide by the govern- 
ments concerned in future in all negotiations 
affecting foreign relations falling within their 
respective spheres. 


(d) Issue of Exequaturs to Foreign Consuls 
in the Dominions 


A question was raised with regard to the 
practice regarding the issue of exequaturs 
to consuls in the Dominions. The general 
practice hitherto, in the case of all appoint- 
ments of consuls de carriére in any part of 
the Brtish Empire, has been that the foreign 
government concerned notifies His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain, through the 
diplomatic channel, of the proposed appoint- 
ment and that, provided that it is clear that 
the person concerned is, in fact, a consul de 
carriére, steps have been taken, without 
further formality, for the issue of His Maj- 
esty’s exequatur. In the case of consuls 
other than those de carriére, it has been cus- 
tomary for some time past to consult the 
Dominion Government concerned before the 
issue of the exequatur. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
informed us that His Majesty’s Government 
in Great Britain accepted the suggestion that 
in future any application by a foreign govern- 
ment for the issue of an exequatur to any 
person who was to act as consul in a Do- 
minion should be referred to the Dominion 
Government concerned for consideration and 
that, if the Dominion Government agreed to 
the issue of the exequatur, it would be sent 
to them for counter-signature by a Dominion 
minister. Instructions to this effect had in- 
deed already been given. 

(e) Channel of Communication between Do- 


minion Governments and Foreign 
Governments 


We took note of a development of special 
interest which had occurred since the Im- 
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perial Conference last met, viz, the appoint- 
ment of a minister plenipotentiary to repre- 
sent the interests of the Irish Free State in 
Washington, which was now about to be fol- 
lowed by the appointment of a diplomatic 
representative of Canada. We felt that most 
fruitful results could be anticipated from the 
co-operation of His Majesty’s representatives 
in the United States of America, already 
initiated, and now further to be developed. 
In cases other than those where Dominion 
ministers were accredited to the heads of 
foreign States, it was agreed to be very de- 
sirable that the existing diplomatic channels 
should continue to be used, as between the 
Dominion governments and foreign govern- 
ments, in matters of general and political 
concern. 


VI. System of Communication and Consultation 


Sessions of the Imperial Conference at 
which the prime ministers of Great Britain 
and of the Dominions are all able to be 
present cannot, from the nature of things, 
take place very frequently. The system of 
communication and consultation between 
conferences becomes therefore of special im- 
portance. We reviewed the position now 
reached in this respect with special reference 
to the desirability of arranging that closer 
personal touch should be established between 
Great Britain and the Dominions and the 
Dominions inter se. Such contact alone can 
convey an impression of the atmosphere in 
which official correspondence is conducted. 
Development, in this respect, seems particu- 
larly necessary in relation to matters of 
major importance in foreign affairs where 
expedition is often essential, and urgent de- 
cision necessary. A special aspect of the 
question of consultation which we considered 
was that concerning the representation of 
Great Britain in the Dominions. By reason 
of his constitutional position, as explained in 
Section IV (b) of this report, the Governor 
General is no longer the representative of 
His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. 
There is no one therefore in the Dominion 
capitals in a position to represent with au- 
thority the views of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Great Britain. 

We summed up our conclusions in the fol- 
lowing resolution, which is submitted for the 
consideration of the conference: 


The governments represented at the Im- 
perial Conference are impressed with the de- 
sirability of developing a system of personal 
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contact, both in London and in the Dominion 
capitals, to supplement the present system 
of intercommunication and the reciprocal 
supply of information on affairs requiring 
joint consideration. The manner in which 
any new system is to be worked out is a 
matter for consideration and settlement be- 
tween His Majesty’s governments in Great 
Britain and the Dominions, with due regard 
to the circumstances of each particular part 
of the Empire, it being understood that any 
new arrangements should be supplementary 
to, and not in replacement of, the system of 
direct communication from government to 
government and the special arrangements 
which have been in force since 1918 for com- 
munications between prime ministers. 


VII. Particular Aspects of Foreign Relations 
Discussed by Committee 

It was found convenient that certain as- 
pects of foreign relations on matters out- 
standing at the time of the conference should 
be referred to us, since they could be con- 
sidered in greater detail and more informally 
than at meetings of the full conference. 


(a) Compulsory Arbitration in International 
Disputes 


One question which we studied was that 
of arbitration in international disputes, with 
special reference to the question of accept- 
ance of Article 36 of the Statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
providing for the compulsory submission of 
certain classes of cases to the court. On this 
matter we decided to submit no resolution 
to the conference, but, while the members 
of the committee were unanimous in favor- 
ing the widest possible extension of the 
method of arbitration for the settlement of 
international disputes, the feeling was that it 
was at present premature to accept the obli- 
gations under the article in question. A gen- 
eral understanding was reached that none of 
the governments represented at the Imperial 
Conference would take any action in the di- 
rection of the acceptance of the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the permanent court without 
bringing up the matter for further discussion. 


(b) Adherence of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the Protocol Establishing the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. 

Connected with the question last men- 
tioned, was that of adherence of the United 
States of America to the protocol establish- 
ing the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

The special conditions upon which the 
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United States desired to become a party to 
the protocol had been discussed at a special 
conference held in Geneva in September, 
1926, to which all the governments repre- 
sented at the Imperial Conference had sent 
representatives. We ascertained that each of 
these governments was in accord with the 
conclusions reached by the special conference 
and with the action which that conference 
recommended. 


(c) The Policy of Locarno 


The Imperial Conference was fortunate in 
meeting at a time just after the ratifications 
of the Locarno Treaty of Mutual Guarantees 
had been exchanged on the entry of Ger- 
many into the League of Nations. It was 
therefore possible to envisage the results 
which the Locarno policy had achieved al- 
ready, and to forecast to some extent the 
further results which it was hoped to secure. 
These were explained and discussed. It then 
became clear that, from the standpoint of all 
the Dominions and of India, there was com- 
plete approval of the manner in which the 
negotiations had been conducted and brought 
to so successful a conclusion. 

Our final and unanimous conclusion was to 
recommend to the conference the adoption of 
the following resolution: 


The conference has heard with satisfaction 
the statement of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs with regard to the efforts 
made to ensure peace in Europe, culminating 
in the agreements of Locarno; and congratu- 
lates His Majesty’s Government in Great 
Britain on its share in this successful con- 
tribution toward the promotion of the peace 
of the world. 


APPENDIX 
See Section V (a)) 
Specimen Form of Treaty 


The President of the United States of 
America, His Majesty the King of the Bel- 
gians, His Majesty the King (here insert His 
Majesty’s full title), His Majesty the King 
of Bulgaria, &c., &c., 


Desiring....... pebnneeiadsieewaewe jeanne 
Have resolved to conclude a treaty for that 
purpose and to that end have appointed as 
their plenipotentiaries : 
ee se acungkubukunewawaewene 
His Majesty the King (title as above) : 
for Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and all parts of the British Empire 
which are not separate members of the 
League (of Nations)....... er 
for the Dominion of Canada........CD, 
for the Commonwealth of Australia. .EF, 


for the Dominion of New Zealand...GH, 


for the Union of South Africa....... iJ, 
for the Irish Free State............ KL, 
BO TE idkék6s 06066540048 000000005 MN, 


who, having communicated their full powers, 
found in good and due form, have agreed as 
follows: 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee er) 


In faith whereof the above-named pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present treaty. 


Dt Dike tie wes neddasedenesoneanneseye 
(or if the territory for which each plenipoten- 
tiary signs is to be specified : 


(for Great Britain, &c.)........¢4 AB, 
Ce SEED si pdhuues xenesned send CD, 
Cee ELD 6.k0060600060060000 EF, 
(for New Zealand) .........0.-. . GH, 
Cee TE DEO hcecavencecesen IJ, 
(for the Irish Free State)........ KL, 


Ce DD 6nbab0suG6dnessctnce MN. 


PACT FOR THE RETURN TO 
CHINA OF THE MIXED 
COURT 


Article I. (1) The Kiangsu Provincial 
Government in place of the mixed court, in 
the international settlement at Shanghai, will 
establish the Shanghai provisional court. 
With the exception of cases which, in accord- 
ance with the treaties, involve the right of 
consular jurisdiction, all civil and criminal 
cases in the settlement shall be dealt with 
by the said provisional court. 

(2) All laws, including laws of procedure, 
and ordinances applicable at the present time 
in other Chinese courts, as well as those that 
may be duly enacted and promulgated in the 
future, shall be applicable in the provisional 
court, due account being taken of the terms 
of the present agreement and of such estab- 
lished rules of procedure of the mixed court 
as shall hereafter be agreed upon. 

(3) In criminal cases which directly affect 
the peace and order of the international set- 
tlement, including contraventions of the land 
regulations and by-laws of the international 
settlement, and in all criminal cases in which 
the accused is in the employ of a foreigner 
having extraterritorial rights, the senior 
consul may appoint a deputy to sit with the 
judge to watch the proceedings. But the 
concurrence of the deputy shall not be neces- 
sary for the validity of the judgment, though 
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he shall have the right to record his objec- 
tions. He shall not, however, put any ques- 
tions to the witnesses or prisoners without 
the consent of the judge. 


Orders to be Signed by Judge 

(4) All summonses, warrants, and orders 
of the court shall be valid after they have 
been signed by a judge. All such sum- 
monses, warrants, and orders shall be num- 
bered for record by the chief clerk before 
service. When the summons, warrant, or 
order is to be executed on premises occupied 
by a foreigner having extraterritorial rights, 
the consul or other appropriate official of 
the power concerned shall, on presentation, 
affix his counter-signature without delay. 

(5) In cases in which a foreigner having 
extraterritorial rights or the Shanghai munic- 
ipal council, is the plaintiff in a civil action, 
or in criminal cases in which a foreigner hav- 
ing extraterritorial rights is the complainant, 
the consul of the nationality concerned or 
the senior corsul may send an official to sit 
jointly with the judge in accordance with 
the provisions of the treaties. 

(6) A court of appeal shall be established 
in connection with the provisional court to 
deal with criminal cases which directly affect 
the peace and order of the international 
settlement and with mixed criminal cases. 
The president of the provisional court shall 
act concurrently as the president of the court 
of appeal. No appeal shall be allowed in 
cases in which the penalty is below the maxi- 
mum imprisonment of the fifth degree nor in 
cases under the land regulations and by-laws 
of the international settlement. In all cases 
in which a senior consul’s deputy sat in the 
original hearing a different deputy shall sit 
in the appeal, appointed in the same way 
and having the same rights as the original 
deputy. In the same way a different con- 
sular official shall sit in the appeal in mixed 
criminal cases. 


Appointment of Judges 

(7) The president and judges of the pro- 
visional court as well as the judges of the 
court of appeal shall be appointed by the 
Kiangsu Provisional Government. 

Article II. In cases involving imprisonment 
for ten years or more, and in cases involving 
the death penalty, the provisional court shall 
report the same to the Kiangsu Provincial 
Government for approval. In cases in which 
the provincial government refuses that ap- 
proval, the provincial government shall give 
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its reasons and order the provisional court 
to rehear the case and again submit the judg- 
ment to the provincial government. All 
criminal cases in which the infliction of the 
death penalty has been approvel shall be re- 
mitted to the Chinese authorities outside the 
settlement for the execution of such penalty. 
Inquests and autopsies (Chien Yen) in the 
settlement shall be held jointly by the judges 
of the provisonal court and the deputies ap- 
pointed by the senior consul. 


Prison Regulations 

Article III. The prisons attached to the 
provisional court, with the exception of the 
house of detention for civil cases and the 
women’s prison, which are to be separately 
provided for, shall be under the charge of the 
municipal police specially detailed for the 
purpose, but they shall be operated as far as 
practicable in conformity with the Chinese 
prison regulations and subject to the super- 
vision of the court. The president of the 
court shall appoint a visiting committee, 
which shall include a deputy of the senior 
consul, to make investigations from time to 
time, and if it is considered that there are 
any respects in which the control over the 
prisoners is unsatisfactory, the same shall 
be reported to the court; whereupon the 
municipal police shall be charged by the 
court to make the necessary rectification, 
which the said police shall carry out witbout 
delay. 

Article IV. All summonses, warrants, and 
orders issued by the court shall be executed 
by the judicial police, who shall be detailed 
for this duty by the municipal police and be 
directly responsible to the court in the exe- 
cution of their duties as judicial police. The 
municipal police shall render full and prompt 
assistance in such matters as may be re- 
quested of or intrusted to them by the court, 
and when the municipal police arrest any 
person, he shall, within twenty-four hours, 
exclusive of holidays, be sent to the court 
to be dealt with, failing which he shall be 
released. 


Appeals Made to Commission 

Article V. In all mixed civil cases where 
there has been a consular official sitting 
jointly with a judge, the appeal shall be 
made to the office of the commissioner for 
foreign affairs, acting with the consul con- 
cerned, according to the treaties, but such 
cases may be turned over to the provisional 
court for retrial by a different judge, the 
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original consular official being also changed. 
In the event of a disagreement between the 
commissioner for foreign affairs and the con- 
sul in respect of the appeal, in a case which 
has been retried, the judgment given at the 
retrial shall stand. 

Article VI. The financial affairs and such 
administrative work of the court as shall be 
determined by a joint commission shall be 
intrusted to a chief clerk, who shall be 
recommended by the senior consul and ap- 
pointed by the provincial government on re- 
ceipt of a petition from the court. He shall 
be subject to the supervision and orders of 
the president of the court and shall have 
charge of the staff and exercise proper super- 
vision over the court finances. If the chief 
clerk is found to be incompetent or remiss in 
his duty, the president of the court may 
reprimand him and, if necessary, remove him 
from office with the consent of the senior 
consul. 

Duration of Pact 

Article VII. The foregoing six articles, 
forming the provisional agreement for the 
rendition of the mixed court to the Kiangsu 
Provincial Government, shall be in force for 
three years, dating from the day on which 
the mixed court is handed over. Within this 
period the Chinese Central Government may 
at any time negotiate with the foreign min- 
isters concerned, in Peking, for a final settle- 
ment, which if agreed upon between the 
Chinese Central Government and the said 
foreign ministers, shall replace the present 
provisional agreement. If at the end of three 
years no final settlement has been reached 
in Peking, the present provisional agreement 
shall continue to be in force for another 
three years. At the end of the first three 
years, however, the Kiangsu Provisional Gov- 
ernment may propose any modification of 
the present agreement, provided that notice 
is given six months before the expiration of 
the first three years. 

Article VIII. The’ present provisional 
agreement shall in no way bind the Chinese 
Central Government in any future discussion 
between it and the foreign governments with 
regard to the abolition of extraterritoriality. 

Article IX. The date on which the rendi- 
tion of the mixed court shall take place under 
the above provisional agreement shall be 
fixed by an exchange of notes, to take place 
between the representative of the Kiangsu 
Provisional Government and the senior con- 
sul. 
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Signed at Shanghai, in the Province of 
Kiangsu, Republic of China, on the 31st day 
of August, one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-six, being the 24th day of the seventh 
month of the fifteenth year of the Chinese 
Republic. 


TACNA-ARICA 


The following is the text of a memorandum 
delivered by the Secretary of State to the 
governments of Chile and Peru on Tuesday, 
November 30, 1926: 

The Tacna-Arica controversy has engaged 
my closest attention ever since I assumed the 
duties of Secretary of State. All of my pre- 
decessors in this office during the past 40 
years have followed with the deepest inter- 
est the varying phases of the problem, and 
several Secretaries, particularly my immedi- 
ate predecessor, Mr. Hughes, have been inti- 
mately concerned, as I have been, with the 
task of contributing, if possible, to its solu- 
tion. It is, I know, fully appreciated, not only 
by the parties themselves, but by the world 
at large, that the Government of the United 
States never has had, nor can have, any mo- 
tive or interest in relation to the matter other 
than that of a friendly adviser to both par- 
ties, anxious to do what it can to enable them 
to escape from the unfortunate situation in 
which they find themselves. This spirit, com- 
bined with an abiding faith in the sincerity 
of the contestants, has guided every step 
taken by my government. I have at all times 
endeavored conscientiously to observe the 
strictest neutrality, and have, I think, been 
able to arrive at a sympathetic appreciation 
of the respective points of view which have 
been presented. 

In the present state of the controversy I 
am persuaded that it may be helpful to the 
parties if I outline candidly certain observa- 
tions and conclusions which I have formed 
as the result of my experience with the mat- 
ter during the past year and a half. 

1. The numerous efforts which have been 
made since the Treaty of Ancon to effect a 
solution within the scope and intent of the 
treaty itself, whether by direct negotiations 
between Chile and Peru, or as contemplated 
by arbitration and plebiscite, have been thus 
far unproductive. 

2. The recent negotiations for settlement 
outside the treaty, with the aid of the good 
offices of the United States, have unquestion- 
ably served to explore the possibilities of ad- 
justment and define the positions of the prin- 
cipals. Representatives of the two govern- 
ments have explained their respective atti- 
tudes to me with the utmost frankness, and 
I am convinced that there is a sincere de- 
sire on both sides to arrive at a final and 
constructive adjustment. 

3. We are obviously dealing with a question 
which turns upon a point of national honor. 
Now, national honor is a very real thing, 
and in this particular case it is perfectly 
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clear that national susceptibilities in this re- 
gard are peculiarly sensitive in both coun- 
tries and must be fully protected. I see no 
reason why this cannot be done. It is my 
conviction that this problem should be, and 
can be, definitely solved without the slightest 
sacrifice of national honor and dignity or in- 
jury to national susceptibilities on either side. 
On the contrary, nothing could possibly re- 
dound so much to the honor and dignity of 
Chile and Peru as a high-minded settlement 
of this controversy, so as to permit them to 
stand before the world as friends unembar- 
rassed by any serious differences between 
them. 

4. I have studied with the greatest care 
the various types of solution which have been 
advanced throughout the negotiations, and I 
have patiently listened to the views which 
have been so freely expressed by the repre- 
sentatives of the contending powers. Leaving 
out of consideration the attempt to carry out 
the unfulfilled provisions of the Treaty of 
Ancon, it would appear that from the nature 
of the case there are but three ways to deal 
with the disputed territory: You can assign 
it all to one of the contestants; you can di- 
vide it between them on some basis to be de- 
fined, or you can effect some arrangement 
whereby neither contestant shall get any of 
the territory. These three general types com- 
prise an exclusive classification of the logi- 
cally possible ways to dispose of the res. I 
think it may fairly be said that the first of 
them, namely, delivery of the disputed terri- 
tory in its entirety to one or the other of the 
parties, has virtually ceased to be regarded 
as a practical solution by anybody who really 
hopes for a permanent settlement. 

The second method, that of division, has 
also seemed to me to recede further and 
further into the background. The parties have 
not been able to find any formula or basis 
either of straight division or of division, cou- 
pled with a “corridor” feature or a “free city” 
device, which is acceptable to both of them. 
The prospect of success by following this path 
is not encouraging. Apparently no scheme of 
division, however ingeniously worked out, has 
yet been able to overcome the stubborn fact 
that neither of the governments considers 
that it can afford to make an adjustment 
which involves making substantial conces- 
sions to the other. The essential elements of 
compromise in the true meaning of the term 
are lacking. We may as weil face the issue 
squarely, and recognize that division of this 
territory between Chile and Peru on any 
basis of agreement presents almost insuper- 
able difficulties so long as each applies to 
every arrangement suggested the test of 
whether it may conceivably enable the other 
to claim a moral victory. I am not criticis- 
ing this attitude; I only state it as a fact 
which militates powerfully against a terri- 
torial compromise. 

There remains the possibility of some ar- 
rangement by which neither contestant shall 
face the possibility of giving up anything to 
the other. Manifestly a solution of that char- 
acter would possess the distinct advantage 


of eliminating all apprehensions arising from 
a comparison of relative territorial benefits 
secured. It would involve a joint, as dis- 
tinguished from a mutual, sacrifice, and would 
rest fundamentally upon the realization that 
in all the circumstances neither country can 
expect to receive any substantial part of this 
long disputed area, and at the same time en- 
joy the security and satisfaction accruing 
from a complete adjustment which they them- 
selves, as well as the rest of the world, could 
regard as permanent. Concerning myself 
with the practical aspects of the problem, and 
conceiving it to be my duty to find, if I can, 
a plan which both governments can afford to 
accept in the names of the peoples to whom 
they are responsible, I have come to regard 
this third method as one meeting the more 
vital conditions and offering decided advan- 
tages from the point of view of permanent 
peace. I am moved to this conclusion prin- 
cipally because such a formula does not call 
for a moral surrender, or anything that can 
be so construed, by one country to the other. 

5. In the course of the negotiations I have 
suggested for consideration, in one form or 
another, all three of these logically possible 
types of solution, On no one of them have 
the ideas of Chile and Peru converged. I 
have suggested various combinations, such 
as division of territory with the “corridor” 
feature and the “free city” device annexed. 
Interesting discussions of details as to bound- 
aries, etc., have ensued, but these discus- 
sions have led to no conclusion. I have also 
suggested the neutralization of the territory, 
but this has not been received with favor by 
both parties. 

To recapitulate: The proceedings under 
Article 3 of the Treaty of Ancon have not 
been successful. The parties have not agreed 
upon any division of the territory upon any 
basis whatever. They have not agreed to 
neutralization of the whole or of any part 
of the territory. No suggestion which has 
been put forward has proved acceptable to 
both Chile and Peru. What remains? 

Notwithstanding the fact that an agree- 
ment has thus far not been obtained, and in 
the light of all that has taken place, I feel 
bound to consider what step it may lie in my 
power now to take in the pursuit of a friendly 
and disinterested effort to assist the parties, 
and after mature reflection I have decided 
to outline and place before the two govern- 
ments a plan which, in my judgment, is 
worthy of their earnest attention. I venture 
to express the sincere hope that they will 
adopt it. This plan calls for the co-operation 
of a third power, Bolivia, which has not 
yet appeared in any of the negotiations, at 
least so far as my government is concerned. 
While the attitude of Bolivia has not been 
ascertained, save that her aspiration to secure 
access to the Pacific is common knowledge, 
it seems reasonable to assume that Bolivia, 
by virtue of her geographical situation, is the 
one outside power which would be primarily 
interested in acquiring, by purchase or other- 
wise, the subject matter of the pending con- 
troversy. With this preface let me now de- 
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fine the concrete suggestion which I have in 
mind: 

a. The republics of Chile and Peru, either 
by joint or by several instruments freely and 
voluntarily executed, to cede to the Republic 
of Bolivia, in perpetuity, all right, title, and 
interest which either may have in the prov- 
inces of Tacna and Arica; the cession to be 
made subject to appropriate guaranties for 
the protection and preservation, without dis- 
crimination, of the personal and property 
rights of all of the inhabitants of the prov- 
inces of whatever nationality. 

b. As an integral part of the transaction, 
provision to be made for adequate compensa- 
tion to be given by the Republic of Bolivia 
for said cession, including public works, rail- 
ways, and improvements in the territory 
transferred, and taking into account the pres- 
ent value of all such public works, railways, 
and improvements made by both Chile and 
Peru during the periods when they have re- 
spectively been in control and occupation of 
the territory; such compensation to be de- 
termined in direct negotiations participated 
in by Chile, Peru, and Bolivia, it being under- 
stood that the Secretary of State will place 
at the disposal of the three governments his 
good offices, if they are required, either to 
promote an agreement or to fix the character 
and amount of compensation in case it should 
prove impracticable to determine the same 
in the tripartite negotiation. 

e. Chile and Peru to agree in direct ne- 
gotiation upon the equitable apportionment 
between them of any cash compensation which 
may be provided for, it being here also under- 
stood that the Secretary of State will place 
at their disposal his good offices if required 
to assist them in making the apportionment, 
and that he will himself undertake to appor- 
tion the compensation if asked to do so by 
both Chile and Peru. 

d. The promontory known as the Morro of 
Arica, with boundaries appropriately defined, 
to be reserved from the transfer to Bolivia 
and to be placed under the control and juris- 
diction of an international commission, which 
shall be charged with maintaining it as an 
international memorial to the valor of both 
Chile and Peru, with the suggestion that there 
be erected on the morro a lighthouse, or 
monument, to commemorate the friendly 
settlement of the Tacna-Arica question. 

e. Simultaneously with the completion of 
the foregoing arrangement, or as soon there- 
after as may be practicable, suitable treaties 
of friendship to be entered into between Chile 
and Peru covering the resumption of diplo- 
matic and consular relations, commerce, 
navigation, and all other matters necessary 
to reestablish normal and friendly inter- 
course between the two countries. 

f. The territory now comprised in the prov- 
inces of Tacna and Arica to be, by agree- 
ment between Peru, Chile, and Bolivia, per- 
petually demilitarized in the fullest sense of 
that term. 

g. The city of Arica, by appropriate agree- 
ment among the three powers, to be made for- 
ever a free port, and adequate provision to 
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be made insuring that no discriminatory rates 
or charges, as among the three countries, 
Chile, Peru, and Bolivia, shall be made with 
respect to the port, or to the railroad, or 
to any other means of communication within 
the said territory now comprising the prov- 
inces of Tacna and Arica. 

6. In submitting this plan I have not 
undertaken to do more than sketch its broad 
outlines. The details should, in my judg- 
ment, present no serious difficulties. The 
main advantages which this type of solution 
has over others which have been considered 
need little emphasis. 

a. It furnishes a substitute for the unful- 
filled provisions of Article 3 of the Treaty 
of Ancon, and thus forever disposes of the 
controversy which has existed ever since that 
treaty was signed. 

b. It is a clean, simple solution, free from 
obvious complicating factors attendant upon 
other plans. 

c. It is comprehensive and definitive, leav- 
ing no room whatever for claims and dis- 
putes and maneuvers for revision of terri- 
torial dispositions. 

d. It can injure no national susceptibilities, 
either Chilean or Peruvian, Neither country 
makes any concession to the other, and the 
moral positions of both, so far as the original 
controversy is concerned, are left intact. 

e. It takes into account the continental in- 
terest in the controversy and embodies a 
settlement which South America, as a whole, 
could welcome as one insuring permanent 
peace and stability. 

(Signed ) FRANK B. KELLoca, 
Secretary of State. 


Washington, November 30, 1926. 


News in Brief 





AN INTERNATIONAL RAG-PICKERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION has met in Paris to draw up regulations 
for controlling international trade. It fol- 
lows somewhat the plan of the British rub- 
ber and the Braziiian coffee producers. 
American industry imports rags in great 
quantity for raw material. During the first 
eight months of 1926 we imported from Ger- 
many alone 46,250 tons for use in paper mills. 


THE JoINT Boarp oF ENGINEERS of the St. 
Lawrence Waterway Project, of which Her- 
bert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, is chair- 
man, issued a report early in December. The 
report proposes two plans for an ocean-going 
ship canal from the Great Lakes to the 
Atlantic Ocean. They also provide for the 
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development of water power. Recognizing 
the principle that the interests of navigation 
on the St. Lawrence are paramount, the plans 
do not, it is stated, interfere with the flow 
of the river for power generation. 


SWEDEN AND HoLianp have concluded an 
air-traffic convention. Under its terms free- 
dom of passage is allowed in each country. 
Certain types of cargo, such as explosives and 
some gases are, however, forbidden. 


AN ITaLo-GERMAN AGREEMENT has finally 
been reached, amicably settling the long- 
disputed questions of properties belonging to 
German subjects in the provinces annexed by 
Italy. 


THe TuIrp Paciric ScIENCE ConeREss, held 
in Tokyo in November, organized a permanent 
Pacific Science Association before its ad- 
journment. Its purposes are stated as the 
promotion of co-operation in the study of 
scientific problems relating to the Pacific and 
the promotion of the feeling of brotherhood 
among scientists of the Pacific countries. 
Among the members of the association are 
the National Research Councils of the United 
States, Australia, and Canada, the French 
Academy of Sciences, the Royal Society of 
Great Britain, and societies in Holland, New 
Zealand, Japan, China, Russia, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, and the East Indies. 


THE UNIVERSITY AFLOAT, comprising 600 
professors and students, reached Japan and 
was welcomed with ceremonies, November 5, 
6, 7, at Tokyo and Kamakura. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY HAS PLANNED @& 
Spanish-American house to serve as a center 
of Spanish culture in the United States. It 
will be the headquarters of the Instituto de 
las Espanas, which has some 200 branches in 
the United States, and aims to foster the 
study of Spanish and Portuguese. 


NEARLY FORTY FOREIGN LANGUAGE DAILIES, 
in twenty-three different languages, and a 
total of 193 foreign publications come from 
the presses of New York City every month. 
A country-wide survey shows that there were 
1,323 foreign publications in the United 
States in 1917. With immigration reduced, 
however, the number dropped in 1926 to 1,160. 
Editors say that instinctively foreigners 
trust their own tongue and respond more 
readily to information about the new land 
in their own papers. Many foreign-language 


papers are now running a little English with 
the other language. 


THE CHINA INSTITUTE IN AMERICA Was 
established at the regular meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the China Foundation 
for the Promotion of Education and Culture, 
in Peking, February 26-28, 1926. The insti- 
tute plans various methods of furthering 
closer relations between the culture of 
China and America. Among them is the 
building up of a library of reference on 
China in this country and the providing of 
American and Chinese speakers on China’s 
national life. Dr. P. W. Kuo, Vice-President 
of the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations, was elected director of the institute. 


THE TWELVE GREATEST WORLD HEROES have 
been voted upon by thousands of high-school 
pupils in this and over thirty foreign coun- 
tries. The result has been announced by the 
World Federation of Education Associations. 
The list, in the order of number of votes, is 
as follows: Louis Pasteur, Abraham Lincoln, 
Christopher Columbus, George Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin, Woodrow Wilson, Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Joan of Arc, Socrates, 
Johannes Gutenberg, David Livingstone, and 
George Stephenson. 


THE NEW LipRary of the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Tokyo will be completed and restocked 
by January, 1928, according to Dr. M. 
Anesaki, special director for this work. The 
original library was burned at the time of 
the earthquake, September, 1923. The re- 
building was made possible at this early time 
by the gift of $2,000,000 by John Rockefeller, 
Jr. Gifts of 1,000 large cases of books have 
been received and purchases have been made 
so that the library already numbers about 
the same as when it was destroyed. 


A PAN-PaciIFIC WoMAN’S CONFERENCE will 
be held in Honolulu in 1928. The following 
are some of the subjects to be discussed: 
Health, education, psychology, international 
disputes, women in industry, women in gov- 
ernment, charities and corrections. 


AN “EDUCATIONAL BAEDEKER” is being pre- 
pared by Prof. Pierre Bovet, president of the 
International Bureau of Education recently 
established at Geneva. The purpose of this 
guidebook will be to aid those who want to 
visit the interesting educational experiments 
and international schools of Europe. Pro- 
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fessor Bovet is himself head of an interna- 
tional school at 4 Rue Charles Bonnet, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING IN COL- 
LEGES has been opposed by the following 
churches: Presbyterian General Assembly, 
Northern Baptist Convention, Rabbinical 
Assembly of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America, Southern California Con- 
gregational Conference, and the Oregon 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church. It has 
also been opposed by regional conferences of 
the Y. M. C. A. at Estes Park and the 
YY. W. GC A. 


Tue SPANISH GOVERNMENT has admitted 
to representation in the Royal Academy the 
Catalan, Basque and the Galician languages. 
Their functions in the Academy will be the 
same as those of the representatives of the 
Spanish (Castilian) language—that is, to 
preserve these languages in their purity. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF A CANADIAN MINISTER 
to Washington may, it is hoped, result in the 
inclusion of Canada in the Pan American 
Union. A chair was originally made for 
Canada similar to those designed for the 
other American countries and is now in 
storage in the Pan American Building. The 
close relations with Great Britain, however, 
has heretofore prevented the admission of 
Canada. 


THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT BUILDING at the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition received the 
grand prize for a “really distinguished ex- 
hibit.” 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS BUDGET Calls for 
$4,729,738.17 from the 56 member nations; 
$270,134.68 is for the building fund annuity. 


OBLIGATORY ARBITRATION to be provided for 
by a series of treaties with all nations is the 
objective of a new organization calling itself 
the American Arbitration Crusade. It will 
send out, if requested, form letters to be sent 
to the President; it will prepare draft 
treaties, and it promises to assist in many 
ways a campaign of advertising to popularize 
the idea of such treaties before next Inde- 
pendence Day. 


MOTOR BUSSES ACROSS THE SAHARA DESERT 
is the goal of the French National Touring 
Office. Regular bus lines are planned from 
They are 


Algiers to Tamanrasset by 1927. 
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to be continued to Timbuktu in 1928. Cars 
with caterpillar tread will be used on the 
sands. 


THE TOTAL LOSSES OF THE UNITED STATES 
in the World War, men in action and from 
wounds received in action, amount to 50,510, 
according to the final checking of the De- 
partment of War. There were also 182,674 
individuals treated for non-mortal wounds. 
Casualties in the Navy and Marine Corps are 
not included. 


A CHAIR OF AMERICAN HISTORY, Civilization, 
and letters has been founded at the Sorbonne, 
Paris, by Mr. Kohns, former President of the 
New York Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion. 


SHERIFF JOHN C. SANpeRS, of Marshall, 
Texas, has received a bronze medal from the 
Texas interracial committee for dispersing, 
by an appeal, all but thirteen members of a 
threatening lynching mob of two hundred, 
and arresting and jailing the unlucky thir- 
teen. Three other Texan officials were 
awarded medals for notable diligence in pro- 
tecting prisoners from lynching. 


WoMEN’s VEILS, which even Angora left 
alone last year when it prohibited the fez, 
have now been abolished by the Province of 
Trebizond, one of the bulwarks of the old 
régime. The Provincial Council proclaims 
that the veil is unhygienic and deprives a 
woman of the right to earn a living. It also 
provides a means of disguise for persons try- 
ing to escape the police. Therefore it is for- 
bidden. 


NINE NATIONAL WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 
held a Second Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War, in Washington, December 5-10. 


Since SEPTEMBER, 1919, more than 500,000 
beneficiaries have been admitted to Veteran 
Bureau hospitais. 


THE ERECTION OF A LIGHTHOUSE, to be a 
memorial to Christopher Columbus, at Santo 
Domingo, was the subject of a concurrent 
resolution submitted to the House of Rep- 
resentatives December 10 by Mr. Davila, of 
Porto Rico. The resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNMENT-CONTROLLED 
Fascist trade unions in Italy must subscribe 
to a $2,000,000,000 loan that Mussolini is try- 
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ing to float. For this end employers are or- 
dered to advance the money to the workers 
and deduct it from their wages afterward. 


JAPAN WILL BEGIN IN 1928 the construction 
of a railway tunnel between the islands of 
Kyushu and Hinsku which was postponed be- 
cause of the earthquake of 1923. It is hoped 
to save, because of the tunnel, about 70 yen 
a ton on freight and 45 minutes in time. 
The project will not be completed until 1933. 


THE INTERNATIONAL Far East TRAFFIC 
CONFERENCE was held in Berlin October 22 to 
November 18. The delegates unanimously 
approved a scheme for the establishment of a 
through route between western Europe and 
the Far East. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE ZAIMIS MINISTRY of 
Greece announces its policy as a pacific for- 
eign policy, adhesion to the disarmament pro- 
posals of the League of Nations, and the ex- 
clusion of the army from politics. 


THE EXHIBIT ON FRIENDSHIP between Na- 
tions at the Sesqui-centennial was awarded a 
grand prize by the International Jury of 
Awards for its “force of message and meri- 
torious arrangement.” 


THE NoBEL PEACE PRIZE FoR 1925 has been 
divided between Charles G. Dawes, Vice- 
President of the United States, and Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, British Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs. The prize for 1926 has been 
divided between Aristide Briand, French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Dr. Gustav 
Stresemann, Germany’s Foreign Minister. 


Mr. Exmvu Root HAS BEEN GRANTED the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation award of 
$25,000 for the year 1926 for his work in the 
formation of the World Court. It was 
largely the work of Mr. Root which solved 
the question of the method of selecting the 
judges for that tribunal. 


THE PREPARATION COMMITTEE for the Eco- 
nomic Conference has had two meetings. At 
its first session, in April, a list of required 
material was made. This material was then 
collected and a second meeting was held 
November 15-22, at which a program was 
drawn up, the procedure of the conference 
settled, and the date tentatively fixed for 
May 4, 1927. The program is divided in two 
parts—a general discussion of the present 
economic situation and special treatment of 


definite international problems, seen in their 
most acute form in Europe, in which practi- 
cal results may be hoped for. 


A PROFESSORSHIP OF INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS has been established in connection with 
the Deutsche Hoch-schule fiir Politik, in Ber- 
lin, by the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. Dr. James T. Shotwell, a trus- 
tee and director of the Department of Eco- 
nomics and History of the Endowment, will 
be the first encumbent. He sails for Ger- 
many in January. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF GREECE began pay- 
ments on November 3 to refugees entitled to 
compensation for their property abandoned 
in Turke, 


A PROTOCOL DETERMINING THE GRECO-TURK- 
ISH BOUNDARY has been drawn up by an in- 
ternational commission and signed in Athens. 


THE ITALIAN CABINET, on November 5, 
determined to pursue measures to safeguard 
the Fascist régime. They include the sup- 
pression sine die of all newspapers opposed 
to Fascismo and the dissolution of all so- 
cieties or organizations with anti-Fascist 
aims. 


Dr. C. T. LoRAM, OF PretoriA, British Com- 
missioner for Native Affairs in the South 
African Union, has recently been in this 
country studying the problem of racial ad- 
justment. He finds that American negroes 
have made remarkable advance in education 
and economic competence. He says, “we 
have been watching your interracial move- 
ment with the greatest interest and have 
already made considerable progress in re- 
organizing our work for the natives in a simi- 
lar way, having set up interracial councils in 
fourteen of the principal South African 
centers.” 


THE COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
convened in its forty-third session on Decem- 
ber 6, at Geneva. 


GERMANY, THROUGH FOREIGN MINISTER 
STRESEMANN, signed the protocol of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice on 
December 10. 


Nrxora P. Pacuitcu, the “Grand Old 
Man” of Yugoslavia, died, December 10, at 
the age of 80 years. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF Soviet Russia has 
landed fifty colonists on Wrangel Island with 
the expectation of making the island the 
administrative base for the Russian polar 
region and also an aviation base. Situated 
about 600 miles from Nome, Alaska, it af- 
fords the shortest route between Russia, 
Japan, China, and the United States. There 
are no high mountains along this route and 
during six months of the year flyers would 
have constant daylight. Wrangel Island will 
also be an important commercial and indus- 
trial station because of its fish, furs, and 
valuable ores. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Essays ON NATIONALISM. By Carlton J. H. 
Hayes. Pp. 279. Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1926. Price, $3.00. 


THE MENACE OF NATIONALISM IN EDUCATION. 
By Jonathan French Scott. Pp. 223, index. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1926. 


The word “nationalism” seems nowadays 
to be full of dynamite for one-half of the 
public; and at the sound of internationalism 
the other half starts and bristles. The 
former section seems to be instantly gassed 
by the idea of buccaneer or pirate; the latter 
by lurid memories of the Bolshevist revolu- 
tion in all its horrors. In each case thought 
seems paralyzed. 

Before considering the two books listed 
above it will be well to forget all the auto- 
matic ideas connected with the words “na- 
tionalism” and “internationalism” and allow 
the authors to make their own definitions. 

Professor Hayes, of Columbia University, 
chooses, among the various possible defini- 
tions, that which calls nationalism a “condi- 
tion of mind among members of a nation- 
ality . . . in which loyalty to the idea 
or to the fact of one’s national state is 
superior to all other loyalties, and of which 
pride in one’s nationality and belief in its 
intrinsic excellence and in its ‘mission’ are 
integral parts.” This is what most folk 
mean by “patriotism.” 

Professor Hayes does not try to show that 
this nationalism is wrong and should be done 


away. He takes it merely as a fact grow- 
ing naturally out of the historic past. It is 
here and it has its value; but it also has 
dangers. He feels that these dangers are 
particularly to the fore since the war. The 
burden of the book is the mapping of a safe 
channel; charting the shoals and reefs for 
a careful pilot. This is not at all a sensa- 
tional business. It is mere common sense. 

When he speaks of internationalism, he 
definitely presupposes normal patriotism, but 
adds to it the idea of such kindly and intelli- 
gent co-operation between States as _ that 
which now exists between families in a 
village. 

We in the United States have already 
begun this type of internationalism through 
the Telegraph Union, entered in 1875; the 
Postal Union, in 1878; the international 
copyright and patent agreements, the Red 
Cross organization, the Pan-American Union, 
and many others. 

The author dwells very emphatically upon 
the careless and often jingoistic teaching 
which is sometimes to be seen in our public 
schools. He feels that children should be 
led to true patriotism, devotion to the home- 
land, indeed, but also and particularly to 
appreciation of other lands. 

On this point Dr. Scott, of England, fol- 
lows the same theory, and illustrates the 
work now done with many citations and 
references to schoolbooks used in England, 
France, Germany, and the United States. 

He assumes that patriotism is necessary 
in each land, but that true patriotism has 
nothing to fear from the truth; that we 
must distinguish between “a true, quiet, self- 
sacrificing love of country and that blatant 
egotistical nationalism” which is an offense 
to neighbor nations. 

The author has produced a scholarly text 
in which he fairly balances the two tend- 
encies as reflected in the textbooks of each 
nation. He also traces the historical basis 
for any excessive nationalism, and indicates 
the means by which it may be robbed of its 
dangers. 

His conclusion is in the spirit of good 
pedagogy. “There need be ne didactic at- 
tempt,” he says, “to make children love their 
neighbors as themselves. It will be enough 
to stimulate the imagination, to awaken ro- 
mantic interest in other lands and other peo- 
ples. Sympathy with these people will fol- 
low as a matter of course.” 
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Pan-Evrore. By Richard N. Coudenhove- 
Kalergi. Pp. 215. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1926. Price, $2.50. 


This little book by the founder of the Pan- 
European movement appeared originally in 
Vienna in the spring of 1923. The publica- 
tion of its translation into English has been 
most opportunely timed to the first Pan- 
European conference, held in Vienna early 
in October, 

Count Coudenhove-Kalergi believes that 
“two burning problems weigh upon the Eu- 
ropean continent: the social question and 
the European question—the reckoning be- 
tween the classes and the reckoning between 
the States.” In his opinion the social ques- 
tion dominates at the present time the 
thought and policy of Europe, putting the 
European question in the background, and 
yet it is upon the solution of this latter 
question that hang the destinies of Europe. 

Being a crusading reformer, the author 
is firmly convinced that there is one, and 
only one, effectual solution of the European 
question. It is the creation of a Pan-Europe, 
which, in his definition, signifies “self-help 
through the consolidation of Europe into an 
ad hoc politico-economic federation.” 

In successive chapters of his book Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi discusses the relation of 
Europe to the rest of the world, the frontiers 
of Europe, and the specific problems pre- 
sented to Europe by England, Russia, Amer- 
ica, and the League of Nations. Taking up, 
after that, the political heritage of the World 
War, he arrives at the question of national- 
ism as it is interpreted for themselves by 
the countries of present-day Europe, and 
brings his reader finally to the development 
of his Pan-European idea. 

One may agree or disagree with the effi- 
cacy of the author’s cure for the ills of 
Europe. But one cannot deny the fact that 
his idea is engaging the attention of many 
serious European thinkers, as is evidenced 
by the success of the Vienna conference. 
And certainly no one can read his interest- 
ingly written book without finding in it much 
that is stimulating and thought-provoking. 


From DAwEs TO LocaRNo. By George Glas- 
gow. Harper & Bro., 1926. Pp. 186. Index. 
Price, $2.50. 


“Being a critical record of an important 
achievement in European diplomacy, 1924, 
1925.” Thus the subtitle explains the pur- 
pose of the book. But in the preface the 
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author elaborates still further. He admits 
that, in a sense, he is posing the Locarno 
statesmen on a pedestal. But he goes on to 
say, “The object of this book is twofold: in 
the first place, to record the stages in the 
diplomacy which led to Locarno, and, in the 
second place, to throw a strong light on the 
pedestal, so that the grateful peoples can see 
to it that their governments do not climb 
down.” 

There is often something inimitably deft 
and sure in the Englishman’s grasp of inter- 
national affairs, and in his power of disen- 
tangling related events. In this Mr. Glas- 
gow is the peer of most British authors. 

The book represents, of course, but one 
branch of English political thought; it is 
staunchly pacifist in trend. Biting irony, 
which does not quite degenerate to bitter- 
ness, characterizes his allusions to the power 
and the stupidity of the bourgoisie; Bolshe- 
vism and Fascism, however, suffer equally at 
his hands. 

The whole summary of the steps leading 
to the Locarno agreements is brilliant, and 
the analysis of the actual accomplishments 
of the treaties is hopeful while inexorably 
logical. It all leads up to a chapter on “The 
future,” in which Mr. Glasgow pleads for a 
policy of compulsory, universal arbitration. 

The texts of the German proposal, the 
French reply, and the completed Locarno 
protocols are given in appendices, 


RAINBOW COUNTRIES OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 
By Wallace Thompson, F. R. G. 8. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., New York, 1926. Pp. 264. 
Index. Price, $5.00. 


This book, while replete with facts, statistics 
and other information, smacks a bit too much 
of the college lecture hall. Personally we 
prefer a little more intimate sense of coun- 
tries in which we travel. It probably can- 
not be attained through the car window, nor 
from guide books, nor documents. 

However, to the seeker of information, 
accurate and significant, about Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, Honduras, Salvador and Guate- 
mala this will prove a useful and readable 
book. There is an end-paper map, and 
photographic illustrations, not beautiful but 
factual, abound. Agriculture, finance, poli- 
tics, railroads and commerce are all discussed 
under their several heads. 

The beauties of the land, the colorful life, 
and the ways of thought are all analytically 
considered. 
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It is, perhaps, as good a book as could be 
written by one who is, however, uncon- 
sciously, always alien to that which he 
describes. 


Our Times: THE UNITED StraTEs, 1900-1925.— 
THe TURN OF THE CENTURY. By Mark 
Sullivan. Pp. 609 index. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1926. Price, $5.00. 


Mr. Sullivan has apparently discovered a 
new way to write history. He goes out asa 
reporter, gathers his facts and pictures and 
arranges them in a manner easy to read. 
Seldom does he express an opinion or a criti- 
cism, and if one feels a superior amusement 
over the “golden nineties,” the “electric 
nineties,” or the “moulting nineties,” as you 
will, it is due more to that human tendency 
to laugh at what is only recently out of style 
than to any ridicule injected by Mr. Sullivan. 

At all events, our recent past is made in- 
teresting and the chronicle is full. We were 
then, as we are now, a growing and a groping 
people. Today’s songs will soon be quite as 
banal, today’s amusements possibly more 
vapid, than the sentimentalities and stiff con- 
ventions of the nineties, yet it is someting 
that we can see ourselves as a maturing 
people. 

The first volume begins with the last 
decade of the nineteenth century and closes 
with 1903. Other volumes are to follow. 
This one is a book easy to dip into anywhere, 
but more difficult to lay down. 

All the names and events which found place 
in the headlines of those years are reviewed 
for us—the popular songs, the plays and 
operas, the religious movements, the pugilists 
also. There was then the keen good-humored 
satire of Mr. Dooley, following Mark Twain 
and preceding Will Rogers. May their tribe 
increase! Telephones and early automobiles, 
even fashions in dress, are shown in descrip- 
tion and picture. One sees how the “Gibson 
girl” and the “Gibson man” affected the car- 
riage of a generation of youth. 

Without the help of much comment, all 
these can be fitted into the story of our de- 
velopment by the thoughtful reader. Mean- 
while he will probably be vastly entertained. 


A QUAKER ADVENTURE. By A. Ruth Frye. Pp. 
389, index. Nisbit & Co., Ltd. London, 
1926. Price 10/6. 


It was a remarkable work, that of the 
Friends during the war; and it did not stop 


with the peace treaty. The quiet, efficient 
labors for reconstruction went on for nine 
years, until, indeed, they could be relin- 
quished to Red Cross or other local organiza- 
tions able to continue the work till no longer 
needed. 

This volume, in its Quaker gray, is a book 
conceived in the spirit of thoroughness and 
constitutes a valuable record of the war 
period. 

It is divided into parts dealing with rescue 
and reconstruction work in France, in Hol- 
land and Belgium, in Serbia, Russia, Austria, 
Hungary, Poland, and Germany. It chroni- 
cles the work of English and American 
Friends. While statistics are not avoided, 
the narrative, as a whole, is much more 
human and personal than any strictly scien- 
tific report could be. 

The style of the telling is of that admirable 
sort which attracts no attention to itself, but 
which places no obstacle in the way of the 
running mind—simple, natural, and expres- 
sive. 

The record is one not only of medical and 
famine relief, but of building, agriculture, in- 
dustry; of clothing and teaching, for the as- 
sistance of refugees and other sufferers. 
After the first days of the war with their 
“bewildering novelty, uncertainty, and hor- 
ror,” the work became ever better organized ; 
it never lost its element of Christian mercy 
and brotherhood. 

Sad as the record is, because of its back- 
ground, it is cheerier reading than most his- 
tories of the period, because it shows in 
action the spirit of neighborliness, which 
must one day succeed the wild insanities of 
war. 


Lasets. By A. Hamilton Gibbs. Pp. 295. 
Little, Brown Co., Boston, 1926. Price, 
$2.00. 


Major Gibbs, whose two brothers, Philip 
Gibbs and Cosmo Hamilton, are both novel- 
ists of distinction, produced his first real 
novel last year. “Soundings” was a story 
of the war and was a “best-seller” in the 
United States, which is Major Gibbs’ adopted 
country, for the year 1925. 

“Labels” is not only a well-told story, but 
is a thought-provoking book. It comes 
straight from the author’s war experience 
and the long, deep thoughts which followed. 

It is the tale of three English young peo- 
ple, two brothers and a sister, who have 
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taken the war variously. Dick, the eldest, 
won his D. 8S. O. He emerged, however, with 
profound questions stirring in his mind and 
an overwhelming sense of responsibility fur 
his dead comrades and the whole social struc- 
ture. Madge, a V. A. D., came out of her 
hospital experience in France restless, inso- 
lent, and determined to squeeze every pos- 
sible joy out of the rest of life; to forget 
the bestiality of what she had seen. Tom, 
the youngest brother, a conscientious ob- 
jector, came out of his prison camp starved 
in body, but steady in mind, determined to 
make his own way in England in spite of 
the ball and chain of his reputation as a 
“Conchy.” Dick does not quite agree with 
Tom, but admires him and questions the 
validity of the labels bestowed upon them all 
by English society—the “D.S. 0.” the “V. A. 
D.,” the “Conchy,” and even, perhaps espe- 
cially, that of his father, who was knighted 
and passes as a patriot. Sir Thomas, still 
cocksure about most things, is annoyed by 
Dick’s deep probings, rasped by Madge’s in- 
souciance, and so affronted by Tom’s ideas 
that he turns him summarily out of the 
family. Sir Thomas is keenly analyzed by 
the author and is shown to be rather more 
of a coward than a “patriot,” but, withal, 
rather pathetic. 

Delineated in quite another manner, but 
always acting true to form, is the mother. 
No one of them all quite gets into her mind. 
One almost believes that the author does not 
quite understand her; yet, through some 
subtle intuition, he has pictured her exqui- 
sitely. She loves and understands them all, 
but cannot dominate any of them. Her at- 
tempts to rescue situations are scarcely ever 
successful; yet she is, one finds on second 
thought, strong through her very gentleness 
and tenderness and her capacity for pain— 
another type which the war has hurt and 
wrongly labeled. 

This enumeration of characters suggests 
the problems of the situation, to which an- 
swers are not yet. It is an outstanding 
book, however, of after-war adjustments, of 
the mental upheavals seething like molten 
lava, and of the difference between the at- 
mosphere in England and in relatively un- 
touched America, 


THE Best LETTERS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
By J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, editor. 
Pp. 300, index. Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton, 1926. Price, $2.00. 
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This selection of Thomas Jefferson’s per- 
sonal letters brings into focus most of the 
vital questions rife during the early days 
of the Republic. They range, in date, from 
July, 1776, to February, 1825. At the close 
the editor has included the strong and simple 
epitaph written by Jefferson for his own 
tombstone: “Here was buried Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Author of the Declaration of Ameri- 
ean Independence, Of the Statute of Vir- 
ginia for Religious Freedom, And Father of 
the University of Virginia.” 

In the letters one finds delightful revela- 
tions of Jefferson’s personality—his toler- 
ance, warmth, and fidelity to friends. He 
clearly enunciates his convictions on matters 
political, educational, and religious. 

A great Republican, radical indeed for his 
times, Jefferson was ahead of his time in 
many ways; he was a firm believer in his 
young country and its Constitution. 

Alongside his titanic intellectual battles 
for political freedom run his efforts to pre- 
serve religious liberty, not alone in the Vir- 
ginia legislature. In several personal letters 
he urges youth to put aside all prejudice and 
to examine religious dogmas with open mind 
and alert intelligence. Epigram is rare with 
Jefferson, but in this connection he used a 
wise and quotable sentence. “You are an- 
swerable,” he wrote to Peter Carr, “not for 
the rightness, but the uprightness, of the 
decision.” 

His delineation of the personality and 
character of George Washington is probably 
one of the best that has been written. The 
lucid quality of Jefferson’s mind, combined 
with his thirty years of intimate association 
with his fellow-Virginian, make this ap- 
praisal authentic. He was, of course, critical 
of any pomp in the government or social life 
of the nation, but his appraisal of the char- 
acter of Washington seems just and generous, 
as it was sincere. 

Other letters throw light on other ques- 
tions which are still subjects of controversy. 
One is the composition of Washington’s fare- 
well address; another the differences with 
Adams. He discusses the question whether 
or not States can be brought to the bar of 
the government as defendants, and many 
other matters of keen dispute. 

Though a small book, it is closely packed 
with interesting and enlightening points 
upon the questions discussed in that crucial 
period of our history. 
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